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GERMANY  AND  THE  ALLIES 
By  “  Augur  ” 

The  initiated  know  that  the  work  of  formulating  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  settlement  of  German  reparations  is  following 
a  predestined  course.  Inspired  by  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert, 
the  Agent-General  for  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  shepherded 
by  the  American  experts,  the  work  of  the  Committee  in 
Paris  must  in  the  end  produce  a  practical  scheme  for  the 
settlement.  By  the  time  this  article  is  published  we  shall 
know  if  an  agreement  in  respect  of  the  sum  which 
Germany  can  voluntarily  pay  has  been  reached,  or  if  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  various  parties  are  such  that 
further  negotiations  are  still  necessary.  However  that  may 
be,  the  problem  of  reparations,  under  the  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  the  public  has  little  control,  is 
moving  towards  a  solution  for  which  we  can  wait  with 
equanimity,  because  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  precludes  the  danger  of  any  crisis  in  the  near  future. 
In  any  case,  reparations  have  ceased  to  be  the  source  of 
real  trouble  between  the  Allies  and  Germany.  The 
position  is  different  in  respect  of  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  by  British,  French  and 
Belgian  troops. 

The  history  of  the  presence  of  the  Allied  troops  in 
German  territory  is  of  no  interest  to  us  at  present.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  to-day  the  occupation  is  dependent  on  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  reparations.  M.  Poincare 
said  as  much  to  Herr  Stresemann  in  Paris  on  August  27th, 
and  this  view  was  endorsed  by  the  British  Government,  as 
well  as  by  Signor  Mussolini.  The  idea  found  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Geneva  resolution  of  September  i6th,  1928, 
when  the  creditor  Powers  and  Germany  agreed  that  a 
Committee  should  be  constituted  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
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proposal  for  a  final  and  complete  settlement  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reparation  payments.  The  signatories  declared 
also  their  desire  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  immediate 
and  total  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territory,  subject  to 
the  formation  of  a  special  Committee  of  verification  and 
conciliation.  Since  then,  however,  the  discussion  of 
reparations  has  been  pressed  forward,  but  the  negotiations 
about  evacuation  have  hung  fire.  The  official  pretext  for 
this  delay  has  been  that  it  was  desirable  first  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  work  of  the  reparation  experts  would 
develop.  In  reality  the  fault  has  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
German  diplomacy. 

Before  Herr  Stresemann’s  arrival  in  Paris,  where  he 
went  to  sign  the  Kellogg  Pact,  German  representatives  in 
the  Allied  capitals  had  officially  informed  the  Governments 
to  which  they  were  accredited  of  his  intention  to  raise  the 
question  of  an  immediate  and  total  evacuation;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reparations  was  then  brought  up  by  the  Allies. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  Berlin:  the  readjustment  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  was  recognised  to  be  desirable  by  all  parties, 
and  the  support  of  American  finance  made  the  success  of 
the  step  practically  certain ;  occupation  of  the  Rhineland, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  wording  of  the  relevant 
clauses  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  could  in  theory  be  prolonged 
for  a  number  of  years,  even  if  reparations  were  settled. 
The  linking  up  of  the  settlement  of  reparations  with  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  was  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  which  it  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
German  Government  to  pounce  upon  and  make  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact.  Instead  the  political  parties  in  Berlin  raised 
a  cry  against  the  combination,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Reich  did  all  in  its  power  to  detach  the  two 
questions  one  from  the  other.  Naturally,  on  the  other 
side  there  were  elements  only  too  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  tactical  error.  Logic  in  the  end  won  the 
day,  and  reparations  and  evacuation  stand  interlinked,  the 
last  depending  on  the  way  the  first  question  is  settled. 
At  Lugano,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  December,  M.  Briand  promised  Herr 
Stresemann  that  so  soon  as  the  work  of  the  experts  showed 
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hopeful  results  “  parallel  ”  conversations  in  regard  to 
evacuation  could  be  started.  Herr  Stresemann  did  not 
protest,  and  thereby  recognised  the  interdependence  of 
the  two  questions.  Yet  much  time  had  been  lost. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  words  to  express  this  inter¬ 
dependence,  and  the  formula  which  in  principle  found 
favour  in  Allied  capitals  was  the  following :  the 
occupation  of  German  territory  is  to  cease  on  the 
day  when  the  German  debt  for  reparations  has  been  com¬ 
mercialised.  But  here  we  enter  into  the  domain  of 
unrealities,  because  various  people  attach  different  mean¬ 
ings  to  the  word  “commercialisation.”  M.  Poincare,  for 
example,  probably  still  connects  it  with  the  condition  that 
all  the  bonds  representing  the  debt  of  the  Reich  must  have 
been  sold  to  private  individuals  before  the  condition  we 
mention  above  can  be  considered  as  having  been  complied 
with.  Other  statesmen  are  ready  to  accept  as 
the  touchstone  the  formal  consent  of  the  Reich  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  Experts.  In  the  first 
case  commercialisation  may  have  to  wait  for  ten  years, 
whilst  in  the  second  it  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  carried 
out  a  few  months  hence.  Here  is  the  difficulty  which  it 
will  need  all  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  to  overcome.  An 
American  expert  has  suggested  that  commercialisation 
exists  when  the  debt  has  been  transformed  so  that  the 
Reich  cannot  stop  paying  the  interest  on  it  without  endan¬ 
gering  German  credit  abroad.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  commercialisa¬ 
tion  proper,  that  is  the  removal  from  the  debt  of  its  poli¬ 
tical  taint,  and  “  mobilisation,”  that  is  the  effective  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  German  bonds  in  the  world’s  markets.  Here 
is  the  central  point  of  the  problem.  But  the  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  influential  circles  in  Berlin. 

Until  now  officials  and  politicians  in  Germany  have 
insisted  that  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  must 
not  leave  the  Rhine  so  long  as  the  French  con¬ 
tinue  to  remain  there.  The  presence  of  the  British  element 
was  considered  as  an  assurance  against  the  overbear¬ 
ing  conduct  of  other  nationals.  A  careful  enquiry  has  con- 
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vinced  us  that  the  point  of  view  held  to-day  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  joint  Allied  occupation, 
of  which  until  now  German  diplomacy  has  made 
a  dogma.  To-day  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  turned 
round,  and  believes  that  German  interests  can 
be  served  best — unless  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland 
comes  soon — by  asking  for  a  separate  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  each  of  the  occupying  Powers.  The  impres¬ 
sion  which  such  a  demand  will  make  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  lever  which  it  will  supply  to  the  Opposition 
for  embarrassing  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  have  been  weighed  in  Berlin.  We  are  certain 
that,  if  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland 
does  not  become  at  least  the  subject  of  serious  negotiation, 
the  Germans  will  play  their  next  card,  which  is  a  demand 
for  an  immediate  and  separate  withdrawal  of  the  Allied 
troops.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  decision 
to  present  this  demand  has  been  irrevocably  taken,  but  we 
say  that  it  is  being  seriously  considered  and  will 
be  taken  if  affairs  do  not  develop  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
Berlin’s  expectations.  It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  the 
Germans  for  taking  advantage  of  an  opening  for  a  good 
tactical  move.  But  if  Allied  statesmen  let  themselves  be 
taken  by  surprise  they  will  cut  a  sorry  figure  indeed.  The 
good  way  is  not  to  wait  for  the  obvious  to  happen,  but  to 
start  conversations  on  the  subject,  if  not  with  Germany, 
then  at  least  among  the  Allies  themselves. 

There  is  a  side  to  the  situation  in  Germany  which  may 
become  important.  We  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  influential  people  in  that  country  are  beginning 
to  fear  the  consequences  of  a  final  settlement  in  Western 
Europe.  For  the  inner  crisis  of  the  Republic  is  not 
solved  yet,  it  is  merely  suspended,  and  forces  ready  to 
attack  each  other  are  only  being  held  in  check  by  the  fear 
of  external  complications.  The  Republic  has  not  conquered 
Germany  yet.  Any  final  adjustment  of  reparations  will 
impose  a  burden  of  financial  responsibility  on  the 
Government  of  the  Reich,  and  will  serve  to  stimulate  the 
existing  movement  towards  centralisation  in  the  State. 
The  elements  which  in  Germany  to-day  stand  for  the  con- 
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servation  of  the  existing  hybrid  regime  are  also  anti- 
Republican,  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  peace-loving 
people  in  Germany  view  with  apprehension  the  approach 
'  of  a  clash.  For  this  reason^  just  to  delay  the  inevitable, 
the  Germans,  having  settled  in  the  West,  may  concentrate 
towards  the  East,  and  in  an  increased  antagonism  with 
Poland  seek  to  create  a  bond  which  for  a  few  years  yet 
may  unite  Nationalists  and  Republicans.^  There  is 
nothing  like  an  external  quarrel  to  make  a  nation  united. 
In  this  respect  the  Poles  have  been  lucky :  German 
animosity,  deliberately  fostered  since  the  War,  has  served 
to  make  them  forget  the  political  squabbling  to  which 
they  are  prone  by  nature,  and  the  customs  war  started  by 
Germany  has  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  because  it  has 
stimulated  economic  development  in  Poland.  So  the 
fear  of  taking  the  irrevocable  step  towards  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  may  exercise  a  retardatory  influence  on  decisions 
in  Berlin,  and  we  may  yet  see,  as  happened  with  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  at  Versailles  in  1919,  the  leader  of  a 
German  delegation  throw  up  his  mandate  and  leave  the 
I  act  of  signing  to  another  man. 

From  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  in 
Paris  an  interesting  proposal  emerges :  for  the  creation 
under  one  form  or  another  of  a  central  international  body 
to  administer  the  payments  obtained  from  Germany. 
The  Allied  Commission  for  Reparations  foreseen  by  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  also  international,  but  Germany  is  not 
represented  on  it,  and  the  assets  under  its  care  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  com.pulsion.  I  he  new  body  would  have 
German  membership,  and  the  idea  of  a  ransom  imposed 
on  the  vanquished  by  the  conquerors  would  be  eliminated. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  step  towards  that  economic  unity  of 
Europe  without  which  in  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
world  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  dominating  position. 
For  the  new  body  can  be  formed  only  if  there  is  co¬ 
operation  between  the  central  banks  of  the  countries 
concerned.  The  intention  is,  after  all,  to  create  an 
international  clearing  house  to  enable  the  creditor  Powers 
to  collect  their  debts  from  Germany  and  to  pass  a  part 
of  these  on  to  their  own  creditors  without  upsetting  the 
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economic  balance  in  their  own  or  in  any  other  country. 
What  is  this  but  the  united  front  about  which  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  since  the  Genoa  Conference  in  1920? 

So,  as  we  look  round,  we  confess  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  grumbling  things  in  Europe  since  the  War  have 
improved,  and  in  many  directions  we  see  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  towards  further  improvement.  The  men  who  made 
Locarno  have  achieved  something,  and  Europe  goes  on 
reaping  the  profit  which  is  coming  to  it  from  that 
courageous  act  in  1925.  To  crown  their  work  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  Locarno  must  now  admit  that  the  time 
has  come  to  cease  admiring  dry  laurels  and  to  pass  to 
constructive  activities. 


LORD  HOUGHTON 
By  Lord  Crewe 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was  born  in  the  year  1809, 
distinguished  by  the  entry  into  this  troublesome  world  of 
the  more  famous  figures  of  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  and 
Lincoln.  He  received  his  first  name  from  a  custom 
which  had  obtained  in  his  family  for  several  generations 
of  using  it  alternately  with  Robert  for  the  eldest  son.  The 
second  name  was  that  of  his  mother’s  family,  she  being 
the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount  Galway.  The  family 
was  prosperous,  owning  landed  properties  in  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere,  some  by  direct  descent,  others  through 
fortunate  marriages;  and  they  also  enjoyed  wealth  made 
in  more  than  one  business.  So  that  when  Richard  Milnes 
was  born,  his  father,  Robert  Milnes,  might  have  seemed 
one  of  the  spoilt  children  of  fortune.  He  had  left  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  ability,  as  is 
clear  from  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  letters  of  his  younger 
contemporary.  Lord  Byron,  and  from  other  sources;  and, 
having  succeeded  his  father  just  as  he  came  of  age,  he 
entered  Parliament  a  year  later.  In  1807  he  created  a 
sensation  of  a  moment  by  his  speech  in  defence  of  the 
Portland  administration  in  its  struggles  with  the  disastrous 
events  of  that  spring  in  the  theatre  of  war.  Two  years 
later,  Spencer  Perceval  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
either  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  as  Secretary  at 
War.  Neither  of  these  offices  was  then  of  quite  the  first 
rank,  but  the  compliment  to  a  man  of  twenty-five  was  no 
slight  one.  His  wife  noted  in  her  journal  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  said:  “Oh,  no,  I  will  not  accept  either;  with  my 
temperament  I  should  be  dead  in  a  year !  ”  This  prompt 
refusal  remained  a  puzzle  to  everybody,  and  it  can  only 
be  surmised  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  thought  of  the 
restrictions  of  office  and  by  the  dread  of  having  to  give 
up  country  life  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year.  When 
he  died,  just  fifty  years  later.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
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remind  his  son  that  it  was  Robert  Milnes’s  refusal  of  office 
which  had  first  opened  the  political  gateway  to  himself 
in  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War. 

Accordingly,  Richard  Milnes  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman,  not  of  a  Minister,  though  his  father 
remained  in  Parliament  for  a  number  of  years.  An  ill¬ 
ness  prevented  his  being  educated  at  Harrow,  and  he 
spent  his  time  with  a  tutor,  mainly  in  the  country,  but 
with  a  little  travel  to  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  until  he 
went  to  Cambridge  in  1827.  It  is  never  easy  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  intellectual  groups  as  they  flourish  at 
different  periods,  and  the  Cambridge  set  of  that  day  grew 
up  into  the  mid-Victorians  whose  aims  and  achievements 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  belittle ;  but  to  us  of  the  generation 
that  succeeded  them  it  certainly  seems  that  a  university 
at  which  Whewell  and  Thirlwall  were  college  tutors,  and 
where  Charles  Duller,  John  Sterling,  R.  C.  Trench,  Julius 
Hare,  Cavendish  (the  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire),  and 
Stafford  O’Brien  were  undergraduates,  shortly  followed 
by  the  three  Tennyson  brothers,  Thackeray,  Ralph  Bernal 
Osborne,  G.  S.  Venables,  the  Lushington  brothers,  James 
Spedding,  Arthur  Hallam,  and  W.  H.  Thompson, 
presents  such  a  constellation  of  names  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal.  Most  of  these  were  at  Trinity,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  mention  a  good  many  others  who 
made  their  mark  in  one'  direction  or  another.  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  Arthur  Hallam  stood  easily  first 
of  them  all.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  those  of 
whom  he,  in  later  life,  delighted  to  speak  as  his  “  play¬ 
fellows  ”  are  to  be  found  in  this  list.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  Cambridge,  and  he  worked  hard,  though  on  too 
wide  a  field  to  admit  of  distinction  in  a  tripos,  even  if  his 
lifelong  aversion  from  mathematics  had  not  tended  to  bar 
that  particular  door.  But  he  won  some  prizes,  took  part 
in  the  theatricals  which  were  then  becoming  popular, 
spoke  at  the  Union  (though  expressing  doubts  whether 
this  might  not  be  in  reality  damaging  to  the  correct  parlia¬ 
mentary  manner),  and  entertained  his  friends  largely. 
He  headed,  with  Arthur  Hallam  and  that  most  brilliant 
of  failures,  Thomas  Sunderland,  the  famous  expedition 
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to  the  Oxford  Union,  in  which  Cambridge  argued  the 
claims  of  Shelley  against  Oxford’s  championship  of 
Byron.  In  his  letter  to  his  mother,  describing  the  Oxford 
hosts,  of  whom  Manning  was  one,  he  said :  “  The  man 
that  took  me  most  was  the  youngest  Gladstone  of  Liver¬ 
pool;  I  am  sure  a  most  superior  person.”  The  last  phrase 
was  used,  one  may  be  certain,  without  the  ironical  sug¬ 
gestion  that  later  attached  to  it  at  Oxford. 

Richard  Milnes  was  no  athlete,  and  in  those  days 
organised  games  and  sports  only  attracted  real  devotees; 
but  his  nerve  was  good,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  then  uncommon  feat  of  a  balloon  ascent,  from  which 
he  landed  miles  off  at  Castle  Ashby.  His  exeat  was 
couched  in  the  form  “Ascendat  R.  Milnes.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  of  that  period  that 
he  had  expected  to  pass  straight  from  the  University  into 
Parliament,  but,  for  the  time  being,  these  hopes  were 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  a  crisis  in  the  family  affairs. 
His  father,  though  at  one  time  he  spent  lavishly,  was  too 
shrewd  to  get  into  difficulties,  but  his  uncle,  Rodes  Milnes, 
was  of  another  type.  Better  endowed  than  most  younger 
sons,  and  enjoying  a  post  which  was  little  more  than  a  sine¬ 
cure,  he  was  an  inveterate  gambler  and  a  supporter  of  the 
famous  racing  stable  of  John  Scott.  After  a  long  course 
of  varying  successes  and  failures,  the  latter,  as  usually 
happens,  began  to  predominate,  and  brought  about  a 
financial  crash.  The  elder  Mrs.  Milnes,  who  had  been 
a  considerable  heiress,  was  still  alive,  and  she  and  Robert 
Milnes  came  to  the  rescue.  He,  for  his  part,  to  sustain 
the  honour  of  the  family,  paid  large  sums  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible.  Everything  was  shut  up  for 
a  time  and  the  family  went  to  live  abroad  before  1830, 
so  that  the  expectation  which  Richard  Milnes  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  standing  for  Pontefract  in  that  year  could  not 
be  gratified,  though  possibly  less  for  financial  reasons  than 
from  his  father’s  doubts  at  the  moment  of  his  aptitude 
for  political  life. 

For  some  years,  therefore,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  abroad.  His  family  lived  chiefly  at  Milan  and 
Venice,  but  he  also  was  in  London  from  time  to  time,  and 
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visited  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  1832  he  made  a  five 
months’  tour  in  Greece,  which  in  those  days  meant  rough¬ 
ing  it  considerably,  and  the  eventual  outcome  was  his 
first  volume  of  poetry,  the  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Greece, 
published  in  1834. 

In  1835  his  family  resumed  life  in  England,  their 
affairs  being  tolerably  re-established,  though  on  a  some¬ 
what  reduced  scale.  And  two  years  later  Richard  Milnes 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  Member  for  Ponte¬ 
fract.  He  sat  as  a  Conservative,  though  in  some  ways 
but  loosely  attached  to  the  Party.  Through  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  his  father  had  been  in  favour  of 
Emancipation,  and  of  a  moderate  measure  of  Reform 
giving  representation  to  the  larger  towns.  But  his  real 
devotion  was  to  the  landed  interest,  and  conceiving  this 
to  be  imperilled  by  the  measure  of  1832,  he  described  him¬ 
self  as  belonging  to  the  Tory  Party,  and  his  son,  who  had 
always  disliked  Parliamentary  Reform,  did  the  same. 
The  conservatism  of  each  was  of  a  quite  different  type. 
The  father,  though  of  an  age  when  his  powers  might  have 
been  at  their  fullest  maturity,  was  in  fact  a  belated  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  Pitt  and  with  Fox,  and  he  had  seen  the 
statesmen  but  a  decade  older  than  himself,  such  as  Can¬ 
ning,  Castlereagh,  and  Liverpool,  rise  to  eminence  and 
pass  away  one  by  one.  He  and  his  son  were  united  by 
real  affection  and  by  admiration  for  each  other’s  gifts,  but 
two  more  incompatible  people  could  scarcely  have  been 
found,  and  though  there  was  never  any  breach  between 
them,  there  was  very  little  genuine  understanding. 

The  son,  as  it  happened,  through  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  had  never  had  to  undergo  any  course  of  discipline. 
He  had  not  been  at  a  Public  School,  University  life  was  in 
the  main  untrammelled,  and  during  the  years  spent  abroad 
he  had  been  very  much  his  own  master.  And  criticism, 
however  pointed,  does  not  take  the  place  of  discipline. 
It  says  much  for  the  inherent  sweetness  of  Richard 
Milnes’s  nature  that  he  did  not  resent  the  somewhat 
cynical  attitude  sometimes  taken  by  his  father,  but  his 
entry  into  London  life  would  have  been  easier,  and  he 
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might  have  avoided  some  mistakes,  if  he  had  had  to  spend, 
so  to  speak,  more  hours  on  the  drill  ground  and  fewer  in 
the  orderly  room. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  sketch,  except  in  the  briefest  out¬ 
line,  my  father’s  political  career  up  to  the  ’seventies.  He  was  ' 
in  the  main  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  supported 
his  fiscal  policy  in  1846.  But  here  for  the  first  time  in 
public  he  found  himself  in  friendly  opposition  to  his 
father,  who  emerged  from  his  retirement  in  order  to  head 
in  Yorkshire  the  Protectionist  opposition  to  Peel.  Before 
this  crisis  my  father  had  carried  on  a  political  flirtation 
with  Young  England,  though  he  was  never  actually  a 
member  of  that  remarkable  forerunner  of  the  Fourth  Party 
of  later  days.  After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  did 
not  join  the  brilliant  little  band  of  Peelites,  but  declared 
himself  a  Liberal  and  left  the  Carlton  Club,  though  re¬ 
maining  a  man  of  the  Centre  rather  than  of  the  Left. 
Later  he  regarded  himself  as  a  follower  of  Lord 
Palmerston  rather  than  of  any  other  leader,  though  I 
remember  hearing  him  say  that  the  statesman  with  whom 
he  found  himself  in  the  fullest  sympathy  was  Lord 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  two  fields  in  which  he 
principally  exercised  himself — that  of  foreign  politics  and 
that  of  penal  reform  at  home.  On  the  first  ground  he  was 
extremely  well  equipped  by  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  and  by  the  ease  with  which  he  penetrated  into 
political  circles  abroad.  He  had  close  personal  friends 
in  France,  especially  Tocqueville,  Guizot,  and  Montalem- 
bert;  his  principal  tie  with  Germany  was  his  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  family  of  Baron  von  Bunsen;  curiously 
enough,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Italy,  he  had  fewer 
friends  and  correspondents  in  the  Italian  political  world. 
He  wrote  frequently  in  the  monthly  Reviews  and  else¬ 
where  on  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1849  he  published,  in  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  on  The  Events  of  1848.  This  created  some 
sensation,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  appearance  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  an  article  not  merely  assailing 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  pamphlet,  but  filled  with 
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coarse  personal  abuse  of  the  writer.  This  was  the  work 
of  George  Smythe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  “  Young 
England  ”  and  the  original  of  Coningsby.  He  had  been 
Peel’s  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1845, 
was  the  person  my  father  most  disliked,  on  various 
grounds.  He  therefore,  rather  surprisingly  in  view  of  the 
date,  challenged  George  Smythe  to  a  duel.  The  affair 
was  patched  up,  though  the  parties  never  spoke  again; 
and  my  father  always  said  that  his  second  and  great  friend, 
Eliot  Warburton,  could  not  quite  conceal  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  tame  ending  of  the  business — as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  loyal  son  of  Co.  Galway.  Two 
years  later  George  Smythe  had  to  fight  a  duel  over  an 
election  squabble,  the  last,  I  believe,  that  was  fought  in 
England.  And  almost  at  the  same  time  Eliot  War- 
burton  met  an  heroic  death  on  the  deck  of  the  burning  ship 
Amazon. 

Robert  Milnes  died  in  1858.  He  had,  some  years 
before,  refused  a  peerage  offered  him  through  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  honour  was  conferred  on  his  son  in 
1863.  The  latter  took  kindly  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  intervened  in  the  debates  from  time 
to  time.  He  spoke  out  stoutly  on  the  Federal  side  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  partly  from  holding  a  real  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  rights  of  the  dispute  and  partly  from  being 
more  and  more  closely  attracted  to  those  elements  in 
English  public  life  which  were  conspicuous  in  sympathy 
for  the  Northern  cause.  But  both  before  and  after  he 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords  his  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
was  at  least  equalled  by  his  keen  desire  to  help  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  criminals  at  home.  The  great  social 
reforms  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  his  full  sympathy,  though  he  was  never  specially 
prominent  in  advocating  them.  But  he  was  the  first  to 
force  through  Parliament  a  measure  establishing  reforma¬ 
tories  for  youthful  offenders,  and  he  became  President  of 
the  original  institution  at  Redhill.  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  recollection  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  thousand 
activities,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  young  criminals 
was  the  one  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
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movement  for  abolishing  public  executions.  In 
Thackeray’s  account  of  his  expedition  to  watch  the  crowd 
at  the  execution  of  Courvoisier  in  1840,  X,  fhe  friend 
who  drove  him  to  the  scene,  was  my  father. 

He  was  never  attached  to  the  Court  in  any  capacity,  but 
received  much  consideration  from  the  Prince  Consort. 
And  his  early  knowledge  of  the  German  character  enabled 
him  to  discern  the  fine  and  sympathetic  qualities  which 
underlay  the  rigid  crust  of  education  and  caste,  below 
which  contemporary  British  society  was  quite  unable  to 
penetrate.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  surprising  that  my  father 
should  have  been  something  of  a  favourite  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  great  man,  as  we  know,  once  wrote 
that  he  had  “  been  much  exposed  to  authors,”  and  he 
regarded  them  with  a  terror  never  inspired  by  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy.  But  he  appreciated  the  good  temper,  the 
varied  knowledge,  and  the  many-sided  humour  of  the 
younger  man,  who  should  here  receive  as  much  credit, 
though  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  as  he  does  for 
securing  the  approbation  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  the  abilities  of  his  contemporary,  the 
second  Duke  of  Wellington,  saying,  “  He  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  if  he  had  not 
been  so  completely  overshadowed  by  his  father.” 

The  twenty-six  years  of  Richard  Milnes’s  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  twenty-two  during 
which  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  crowded  with 
occasions  of  interest,  though  it  would  not  be  true  to  regard 
him  as  an  important  figure  in  either  House.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  disappointment  to  him  that  in  the  ’forties  he  was 
never  offered  office.  He  considered,  surely  not  without 
reason,  that  he  was  well  equipped  for  the  Under-Secre¬ 
taryship  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  particular.  He  had  at 
that  time  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  which  was  a  little 
puzzling  to  those  who  only  knew  him  in  later  life,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  passage  of  years  sometimes  makes 
mellow  personal  idiosyncrasies  which  are  startling  in  a 
young  man.  His  great  friend,  Charles  Buffer,  once  said 
to  him,  “  I  often  think  how  puzzled  your  Maker  must  be 
to  account  for  your  conduct”;  and  political  leaders  may 
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have  thought  it  dangerous  to  entrust  a  responsible  post  to 
him  with  the  upeasy  feeling  of  never  quite  knowing  what 
he  would  do  next.  His  subconscious  knowledge  of  this 
perhaps  reacted  unfortunately  in  one  direction.  As  his 
friend  Venables  observed  in  his  affectionate  obituary 
notice,  “  He  failed  as  a  parliamentary  orator  through  the 
adoption  of  a  formal  and  almost  pompous  manner  which 
was  wholly  foreign  to  his  genius  and  disposition.  One  of 
the  most  humorous  of  companions,  he  reserved  for  the 
House  of  Commons  a  curiously  artificial  gravity.”  In 
1855  he  was  offered  a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  but  felt 
that  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  beginning. 

Richard  Milnes  W'as  closely  intimate  throughout  his  life 
with  the  two  great  political  rivals  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  first  knew  Disraeli  well  in  the  cheerful 
Bohemian  atmosphere  of  Gore  House,  and  was  sitting 
beside  him  at  the  moment  of  the  famous  maiden  speech 
that  ended  with  the  phrase,  “  The  time  will  come  when 
you  will  hear  me.”  “Yes,  old  fellow,  it  will,”  said  his 
friend.  And  the  intimacy  continued  over  years,  with 
possibly  a  slight  tinge  of  jealousy  on  each  side.  Later  on 
a  breach  occurred  which  has  never  been  completely 
explained.  Milnes  criticised  most  of  the  novels  in  the 
quarterly  Reviews,  not  disparagingly,  though  not  always 
with  unmixed  admiration.  In  the  Corn  Law  controversy 
they  took  different  sides,  but  never  came  specially  into 
collision.  It  was  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Life  that  in  the  ’sixties,  among  various 
memoranda  describing  his  acquaintance,  he  wrote  one 
about  Richard  Milnes  which  can  only  be  described  as 
venomous.  I  am  sure  that  my  father  never  realised  the 
extent  of  his  former  friend’s  distaste,  and,  so  far  as  it 
troubled  him  at  all,  accounted  for  it  by  the  critical  tone  of 
his  own  review  of  Lothair. 

With  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  quite  another  story.  Here 
there  was  real  personal  attachment,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  my  father  as  a  rule  shared  Gladstone’s  political 
enthusiasms,  or  sympathised  with  the  vigour  with  which 
conviction  made  him  drive  home  any  argument  in  support 
of  his  case  at  a  given  moment.  “  Gladstone’s  method  of 
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impartiality,”  he  once  said,  “  is  being  furiously  earnest  on 
both  sides  of  a  question.”  But  his  admiration  for  that 
wonderful  genius  and  that  lofty  character  were,  in  fact, 
unbounded.  He  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  writing  critical 
notes  to  his  friend  on  some  issue  of  policy,  and  he  always 
received  at  once  reasoned  replies,  with  the  detailed  argu¬ 
ments  needed  in  support  of  the  particular  case.  My 
father’s  visits  to  Hawarden  always  gave  him  keen  pleasure, 
which,  I  believe,  his  hosts  entirely  shared. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  my  father’s 
activities  in  public  life.  Disappointing  to  himself,  as  I 
very  well  know,  but  always  inspired  by  a  deep  humanity, 
and  not  altogether  unfruitful  in  themselves. 

Though  he  would  have  enjoyed  success  in  political  life 
more  than  anything  else,  yet  it  was  in  the  world  of  letters 
that  he  was  most  thoroughly  at  home,  and  his  real  intimacy 
was  rather  with  writers  and  thinkers  than  with  statesmen 
who  might  be  neither.  Certainly  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  friendships  was  that  with  Carlyle.  It  was  an  attrac¬ 
tion  of  opposites,  for  on  the  surface  two  men  more  utterly 
unlike  could  hardly  have  been  found.  It  was  Charles 
Duller  who  brought  them  together  in  1836,  when  the 
French  Revolution  was  being  written.  A  little  later 
Carlyle  paid  several  visits  to  Fryston,  and  a  frequent 
though  irregular  correspondence  passed  between  the  two. 
They  often  argued,  but,  in  the  well-known  phrase  which 
Carlyle  used  in  another  connection,  “except  in  opinion, 
not  disagreeing,”  and  in  the  words  of  Venables,  written 
after  my  father’s  death,  “  His  cheerful  paradoxes  often 
dissipated  the  moral  indignation  of  Carlyle.”  Both  must 
have  met  frequently  at  The  Grange,  and,  as  the  Milnes’ 
notebooks  show,  he  appreciated  the  charm  and  wit  of  Lady 
Ashburton  as  highly  as  did  the  philosopher  himself, 
though,  with  his  wider  experience  of  salons,  they  may  not 
have  seemed  to  him  so  absolutely  unique  as  they  did  to  his 
friend.  Altogether  his  relation  with  the  Carlyles  stood 
on  a  footing  of  its  own. 

Besides  those  on  the  Cambridge  list  who  rose  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  letters,  Alfred  Tennyson  in  particular, 
he  was  intimate  with  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  while  the 
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tale  of  his  friendly  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters  up 
to  1870  would  be  little  more  than  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
of  the  workers  in  that  field.  Though  he  never  had  a 
specially  full  purse,  even  after  his  father’s  death,  he  helped 
many  writers  to  the  utmost  of  his  means.  But  he  did  much 
more  than  give.  He  took  endless  pains  to  get  one  man  out 
of  a  scrape,  or  to  find  congenial  work  for  another.  In  i860 
the  young  Scottish  poet,  David  Gray — not  a  Keats  or 
even  a  Chatterton,  but  a  humble  counterpart  of  either — 
romantic  and  consumptive,  with  a  real  gift  of  song,  came 
to  London,  and  was  saved  from  misery,  though  not  from 
the  inevitable  death  which  claimed  him  within  a  year,  by 
successive  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness.  My  father  earned 
at  last  an  alarming  reputation  for  benevolence  to  aspiring 
writers,  and  his  writing  table  was  littered  with  appeals 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Such  a  correspondence 
produces  but  few  David  Grays,  but.  the  recipient  of  the 
letters  showed  a  patience  and  humanity  in  examining  the 
cases,  and  giving  a  helping  hand  whenever  possible,  to 
which  there  cannot  be  many  parallels. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  enumerate  my 
father’s  writings  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
Between  1834  and  1844  he  published  five  volumes  of 
poetry,  that  entitled  Palm  Leaves  appearing  in  the  last  of 
these  years.  I  especially  note  it  because,  though  single 
pieces  in  some  of  the  other  volumes  may  appeal  more 
strongly  to  a  critic  of  to-day,  if  there  is  one  who  does  not 
regard  all  Victorian  poetry  as  trash,  yet  to  my  mind  the 
fruit  of  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria  fairly  stands  the 
test  of  time,  and  shows  an  insight  into  the  Eastern  mind 
which  few  later  writers  have  attained.  After  this  he  pro¬ 
duced  but  little  verse,  though  one  or  two  single  pieces 
included  in  the  collected  edition  issued  in  1876  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  During  the  succeeding  years  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  more  important  Reviews.  He 
plunged  into  the  Tractarian  controversy  with  One  Tract 
More^  favourably  mentioned  in  Newman’s  Apologia,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1842  by  a  rather  paradoxical  brochure  styled 
Purity  of  Election,  and  later  by  the  Letter  on  the  Events 
of  184.8,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  But  he  returned 
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to  the  region  of  his  earlier  affections  by  the  Life  of  Keats, 
published  in  1848,  the  book  which  has  been  his  best 
remembered  work.  It  has,  indeed,  never  been  superseded, 
though  it  has  been  supplemented  by  later  discoveries  and 
comments  illustrating  the  good  taste  of  some  and  the  bad 
taste  of  others. 

I  have  mentioned  a  series  of  figures  well  known  in 
politics  and  letters,  but,  naturally,  some  of  my  father’s 
most  intimate  friends  were  not  of  this  sort.  A  lifelong 
correspondent  was  Charles  MacCarthy,  first  known  as  a 
young  theological  student  at  Rome,  who  abandoned 
Roman  Orders  for  the  British  Civil  Service,  and  ended  as 
Governor  of  Ceylon.  Another  was  William  Watkiss 
Lloyd,  a  scholar  of  remarkable  attainments  in  Greek 
archaeology,  and  also  in  Shakespearian  lore;  and  a  third 
was  Sir  James  Colvile,  distinguished  as  an  Indian  judge. 
A  somewhat  younger  friend  was  Henry  Bright,  a  Liverpool 
shipowner,  one  of  the  torchbearers  of  a  tradition,  perhaps 
peculiar  to  this  country,  of  combining,  like  Praed  and 
Bagehot,  business  capacity  with  the  love  of  letters.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  Hawthorne,  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Athenceum  and  author  of  that  delightful  little  book 
A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.  The  mass  of  letters  that 
passed  to  and  from  these  correspondents  tell  more  of  my 
father’s  life  and  personality  than  anything  else.  His  later 
letters  to  his  family  were  usually  briefer,  because  his 
absences  were  not  prolonged,  and  gout  began  to  make 
writing  inconvenient  to  him. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  pass  over  the  friendships  with 
women  which  filled  an  important  place  in  his  life — Florence 
Nightingale,  whom  in  his  younger  days  he  had  hoped  to 
marry,  but  who  was  reserved  for  a  greater  destiny,  and  who 
maintained  a  close  friendship  with  him  and  his  wife;  the 
successive  ho.stesses  of  Holland  House;  the  two  Lady 
Ashburtons;  Mrs.  Norton  and  her  sisters;  Lady  West¬ 
morland;  Lady  Palmerston,  and,  not  least,  the  Miss 
Berrys,  in  honour  of  whom  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  of  his 
occasional  poems.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  society  in 
which  these  different  luminaries  shone  was  that  in  which 
he  found  perhaps  his  keenest  enjoyment. 
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Such  was  the  course  of  my  father’s  life  up  to  the  age  of 
sixty,  though  I  have  necessarily  been  guilty  of  some  antici¬ 
pation  of  dates.  He  continued  to  spend  most  of  the  winter 
at  his  country  house  at  P'ryston,  where  there  was  a  per¬ 
petual  flow  of  guests  for  long  or  short  visits.  In  the 
country,  as  in  London,  his  interest  was  centred  round 
human  beings  and  the  books  written  by  them  and  about 
them.  I  hope  some  people  still  read  Piccadilly,  that 
engaging  satire  on  life  in  the  ’seventies,  of  which  the 
earlier  scenes  are  set  at  Fryston,  where  Laurence  Oliphant, 

I  remember,  really  did  meet  a  distinguished  Colonial 
Bishop,  and  an  eminent  Oriental  of  the  highest  reputation, 
of  both  of  whom  he  presents  a  most  comic  travesty. 
Another  visitor  of  those  days  was  Swinburne,  who  had 
been  a  guest  some  time  before  Atalanta  began  to  make 
him  famous,  his  worship  of  Landor,  whose  friendship  my 
father  had  long  enjoyed,  having  brought  the  two  together. 
I  remember  how  my  sisters  and  I,  as  children,  were  some¬ 
times  puzzled  and  sometimes  attracted  by  the  young  poet, 
with  his  half-shy,  half-boisterous  manners  and  his 
moments  of  inexplicable  excitement.  I  remember,  too,  the 
figures  of  Anthony  Trollope,  Herbert  Spencer  (whom  I 
had  once  heard  Carlyle  describe  as  “that  never-ending 
ass”  when  I  went  with  my  father  to  Cheyne  Row);  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell  and  Julian  Fane,  two  friends 
to  whom  my  father  was  deeply  attached  ;  Dean  Stanley  and 
Lady  Augusta,  also  close  friends  of  my  father  and  mother; 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a  rela¬ 
tion;  Fawcett  and  Forster,  the  latter  a  frequent  guest; 
and  John  Morley,  just  coming  into  notice  as  a  journalist 
and  writer. 

The  Franco- Prussian  War,  with  which  the  decade 
opened,  could  not  but  absorb  my  father’s  interest.  He  had 
countless  friends  in  France,  but,  though  he  had  been 
intimate  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  when  he  was  an 
exile  in  England,  his  sense  of  public  right,  which,  with 
all  his  tendency  to  make  allowance  for  the  follies  and 
shortcomings  of  mankind,  could  assert  itself  firmly  when 
a  line  had  to  be  drawn,  was  outraged  by  the  coup  d'etat, 
and  he  had  barely  seen  its  author  except  on  official  occa- 
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sions  in  Paris.  Beyond  this,  by  a  vein  of  sentimentality 
which  ran  through  his  complex  character,  he  was  attracted 
to  the  German  nature,  and  to  one  type  of  German  litera¬ 
ture,  rather  than  to  the  cleaner-cut  mentality  of  France. 
His  sympathies,  therefore,  were  drawn  to  the  German  side, 
at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  until  he  was 
moved  by  the  privations  of  Paris  and  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  his  personal  friends. 

He  maintained  a  fairly  regular  attendance  at  the  House 
of  Lords  during  this  period,  but  had  no  excitement  to 
match  that  which  befell  him  just  before  it  opened,  when 
his  intervention  in  favour  of  Essays  and  Reviews  brought 
about  the  famous  duel  of  words  between  Lord  Westbury 
and  Bishop  Wilberforce.  All  this  time  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  champions  of  the  measure  for  permitting 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  when,  years 
after  his  death,  the  law  was  changed,  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  was  not  forgotten. 

As  the  years  passed  he  found  composition  less  easy, 
apart  from  the  physical  difficulty  of  holding  a  pen,  and 
dictation  never  came  naturally  to  him.  In  1873  he 
brought  out  a  volume  of  biographical  sketches  under  the 
rather  cumbrous  title  of  Personal  Monographs.  It  was 
always  hoped  that  he  would  write  a  volume  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  reminiscences,  but  he  was  content  to  reshape, 
mainly  from  articles  appearing  in  the  quarterly  Reviews 
many  years  before,  the  portraits  of  some  men  and  women 
he  had  known  intimately  and  whose  careers  he  admired. 
Those  who  would  still  like  to  hear  at  first  hand  something 
of  Sydney  Smith,  and  Landor,  and  Harriet  Lady  Ash¬ 
burton,  to  mention  but  one  or  two,  might  do  worse  than 
spend  an  hour  over  this  volume. 

In  1874  his  home  was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  my 
mother,  after  twenty-three  years  of  the  happiest  companion¬ 
ship.  Until  her  marriage,  which  was  not  in  her  first  youth, 
her  parents  having  been  dead  for  many  years,  she  lived 
with  an  aunt,  partly  in  London  and  partly  at  Madeley,  the 
Crewe  family  place  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  bringing-up,  chiefly  in  what  was  left  of  the  Whig 
world  (of  which  Crewe  Hall  had  been  one  of  the  minor 
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pivots  early  in  the  century),  together  with  the  lettered 
society  attached  to  that  coterie.  She  was  well-read,  being 
in  particular  a  devoted  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
few  people  still  living  who  can  remember  her  would  testify 
to  her  personal  charm.  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  her  that  her 
smile  was  like  a  piece  of  good  news,  and  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  Disraeli  wrote  to  her  father-in-law  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  his  first  meeting  with  her.  For  a  number  of  her 
last  years  she  was  the  victim  of  a  nervous  illness  with 
which  modern  science  might  have  been  able  to  deal  more 
effectively.  Her  most  devoted  husband,  while  trying 
every  possible  cure  at  foreign  watering-places,  was  unable 
to  conceive  that  any  remedy  could  be  equal  to  the  agree¬ 
able  society  which  she  adorned  when  she  was  in  good 
health,  and  could  not  always  understand  how  much 
happier  she  would  have  been  left  with  her  children,  her 
garden,  and  her  pony-carriage,  than  receiving  even  the 
most  delightful  of  house-parties.  When  the  end  came  he 
felt  that  he  had  lost  not  only  a  loving  wife  but  the  most 
appreciative  and  comprehending  friend  a  man  could  have. 

Less  than  two  years  later  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  had  many  friends  in 
the  latter,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Northern  cause 
ensured  a  warm  welcome  from  many  outside  the  lettered 
circle  to  which  most  of  them  belonged.  The  journey 
afforded  just  the  tonic  which  he  needed  after  his  trouble 
at  home,  and  his  health,  in  which  recurring  attacks  of  gout 
had  made  almost  the  only  breach,  stood  the  long  journey 
well.  A  year  later  a  fire  at  Fryston,  by  which  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  beloved 
library  received  rough  usage,  though  little  was  actually 
lost,  broke  another  link  in  the  chain  of  his  existence.  He 
was  able  to  say  that  he  “  had  always  liked  keeping  open 
house  in  one  sense,  and  was  now  doing  it  in  another.”  But 
the  shock  was  severe.  Thinking  more  of  the  future  of 
others  than  of  his  own  present,  he  set  to  work  at  once  on 
rebuilding  and  improvement. 

Thus  the  ’seventies  closed  for  him.  When  the  new  decade 
opened  his  children  soon  married,  and  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  with  his  devoted  sister,  herself  widowed, 
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whose  affection  had  meant  much  to  him  throughout  his 
life.  Two  of  his  aunts,  who  had  been  more  like  elder 
sisters  to  him,  and  had  always  spent  some  months  of  the 
year  at  Fryston,  still  survived.  So  that,  though  much  had 
been  taken  from  his  home,  something  was  still  left.  Nor 
did  a  younger  generation  neglect  him.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  greatly  enjoyed  his  company,  and  he  received 
much  hospitality  and  kindness  from  Lord  and  Lady 
Rosebery.  Lord  Rosebery’s  gifts  and  tastes  were  specially 
congenial  to  him,  and,  having  been  closely  intimate  with 
several  branches  of  the  Rothschild  family,  he  was  happy 
to  continue  the  friendship  with  a  daughter  of  the  house. 

But  the  end  was  not  very  long  delayed.  In  1882,  when 
at  Athens  after  a  visit  to  his  eldest  daughter  in  Egypt, 
he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  which 
passed  off  quickly,  but  was  a  warning  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  London,  where 
Lady  Galway  and  he  kept  house  together,  and  he  was  able 
to  carry  on  many  of  his  usual  activities,  notably  speaking 
with  much  charm  at  celebrations  in  honour  of  Coleridge, 
of  Gray,  and,  last  of  all,  of  Wordsworth.  His  cardiac 
trouble,  as  sometimes  happens,  afflicted  him  with  a  certain 
physical  restlessness,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
remain  quietly  in  any  one  place,  and  led  him  to  undertake 
social  and  other  engagements  which  made  almost  painful 
calls  on  his  strength  and  vitality.  But  there  was  no  rest¬ 
lessness  or  uneasiness  in  his  mind.  One  day,  when  still 
he  had  a  year  of  life  before  him,  he  said,  with  his  usual 
smile,  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  who  was  visiting  him  at 
Fryston,  “  I  am  going  over  to  the  majority,  and,  you  know, 
I  have  always  preferred  the  minority.”  In  M.  Henri  de 
Regnier’s  little  book  of  reminiscences  and  reflections  he 
tells  of  a  man-servant  who,  speaking  of  his  employer’s  last 
illness,  said  :  “  Monsieur  le  Due  a  attendu  la  mort  comme 
savoiture  quand  il  I’avait  commandee.”  My  father,  showing 
the  same  placid  spirit,  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the 
carriage  was  announced.  He  went  to  Vichy  with  his  sister 
in  August,  1885,  and,  having  gone  late  to  his  room  after 
a  day  of  pleasant  conversation  with  French  friends,  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  never  recovered  consciousness. 
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It  is  not  at  all  easy  for  those  who  never  knew  him,  and 
have  not  even  read  some  of  his  familiar  letters,  to  realise 
the  sort  of  charm  he  exercised  on  a  vast  number  of  people 
of  the  most  varying  degrees  of  culture  and  knowledge.  To 
quote  Venables  once  more  :  “  He  was  a  fanfaron — not  of 
vices,  but  of  paradoxical  fallacies  which  seldom  deceived 
himself.  Like  other  genuine  humorists,  he  had  some 
mannerisms  which  irritated  and  misled  strangers  and  dull 
observers.  Dull  humours  took  his  offhand  utterances  for 
his  real  opinions,  and  resented  the  intellectual  vivacity 
which  found  it  impossible  to  rest  in  commonplaces  and 
truisms.”  His  friend  Stirling  Maxwell  called  him  a  “bird 
of  paradox,”  and  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  him  in  a 
few  sentences  without  appearing  ,to  be  paradoxical.  To 
say  that  he  was  superficial,  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
knowledge  of  many  subjects,  would  be  ridiculous;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  subject  of  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  could  be  precisely  called  profound.  He  was  fond  of 
pleasure  in  various  forms,  and  had  no  contempt  for  luxury, 
but  he  was  quite  happy  to  live  very  simply  for  long  together 
if  there  were  compensations  to  be  got  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
teresting  travel  or  intellectual  converse.  He  had  few 
personal  extravagances,  but  he  could  never  see  why  any¬ 
body  should  stint  himself  in  the  purchase  of  books---short 
of  collecting  Caxtons  or  Groliers — and  he  would  always 
have  thought  it  foolish  not  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the 
world  that  a  man  might  wish  to  see.  He  had  no  taste 
whatever  for  country  sports  of  any  kind,  but  he  could 
enjoy  a  modest  gamble,  and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  com¬ 
mand  of  ready  money,  and  had  not  been  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  his  spendthrift  uncle,  he  might  have  liked  to 
have  an  interest  in  a  racing  stable.  But  on  one  side  of 
his  character  there  were  no  contradictions.  His  tolerance, 
and  his  wish  to  see  people  happier,  and  his  hatred  for 
cruelty  and  harshness,  never  varied  except  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  went  on.  If  he  had  been  more 
methodical  and  systematic  he  might  have  cut  a  finer  figure 
in  the  world,  and  have  occupied  a  larger  niche  in  English 
history.  But  he  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  so  many 
friendships  or  have  left  behind  him  such  a  gracious 
memory. 
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By  Arthur  Greenwood,  M.P, 

,  The  outstanding  difference  between  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  older  political  parties  is  its  Socialist  basis.  Con¬ 
servatism  holds  to  what  is;  it  deliberately  resists  change; 
when  it  moves  it  does  so  tentatively  and  cautiously.  It 
has  a  real  conception  of  the  State  and  is  not  opposed  to 
State  interference,  provided  such  interference  is  limited 
to  maintaining  the  existing  order  and  defending  or  assisting 
existing  interests.  It  is,  for  example,  the  advocate  of 
State  interference  in  trade  by  means  of  protective  duties. 

Conservatism  regards  itself  in  a  special  degree  as  the 
guardian  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  has  commandeered 
the  Union  Jack  as  its  party  emblem.  It  is  the  authentic 
voice  of  the  British  lion,  and  is  the  first  to  suspect  insults 
to  the  British  flag. 

Conservatism  is  not  in  any  real  sense  democratic.  Its 
interests  are  in  the  classes  rather  than  the  masses.  In  its 
heart  is  still  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  lower  orders, 
whom  it  despises.  Given  full  rein.  Conservatism  is  Im¬ 
perialist,  militarist  and  anti-democratic,  but  the  mere 
existence  of  its  political  opponents  has  tempered  and 
modified  its  attitude. 

Whilst  Toryism  has  its^oots  in  the  aristocracy.  Liberal¬ 
ism  has  its  roots  in  the  middle  classes.  It  was  th«  political 
expression  of  the  employing  class  which  became  the 
dominant  factor  after  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Since 
then  it  has  become  fetit  botirgeois  in  its  outlook  and 
attitude.  Its  conception  of  the  State  is  that  it  should 
merely  hold  the  ring.  The  basis  of  the  Liberal  policy  was 
individualism.  It  upheld  the  claims  of  the  individual  to 
political  and  religious  liberty,  and  became  the  great  up¬ 
holder  of  Free  Trade.  But  its  inherent  individualism  led 
it  to  draw  the  line  at  the  implications  of  economic  freedom. 
It  has  a  sentimental  attachment  to  social  reform,  and  is 
prepared  for  such  changes  as  will  not  seriously  challenge 
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the  existing  order.  Historically  the  party  of  the  Left, 
Liberalism  has  been  ousted  from  this  position  by  the 
growth  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  it  now  hovers  uneasily 
between  the  Left  and  the  Right,  endeavouring  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  a  centre  position,  and  claiming  to  stand 
midway  between  reaction  and  revolution.  Whilst  parading 
its  multi-coloured  reports  as  an  earnest  of  its  progressive 
spirit,  its  leaders  continue  to  denounce  Socialism  with  the 
same  fervour  as  the  Tory  Party. 

The  Labour  Party  is  frankly  Socialist  in  outlook  and 
in  spirit.  There  would,  indeed,  be  no  justification  for  its 
existence  if  its  proposals  were  but  a  variant  on 
the  policies  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism.  The 
vision  of  both  Toryism  and  Liberalism  is  bounded  by 
the  four  corners  of  the  capitalist  system.  Their  plans  are 
designed  to  operate  within  its  four  corners.  The  Labour 
Party,  on  the  other  hand,  consciously  challenges  the 
existing  order  of  society  on  the  ground  that  it  has  shown 
itself  incapable  of  satisfying  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  people. 

Though  the  capitalist  system  solved  in  large  measure 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth,  it  has  found  no 
solution  of  the  problem  of  its  distribution,  nor  has  it 
discovered  how  to  adjust  its  activities  so  as  to  secure  con¬ 
tinuity  of  employment  and  regularity  of  earnings  to  the 
worker.  It  has,  indeed,  misused  the  available  labour 
power.  It  has  been  greedy  in  its  exploitation  of  the  young, 
and  it  has  been  careless  of  the  lot  of  the  aged.  The 
existence  of  blind-alley  labour  and  casual  labour  both 
indicate  the  capitalist  system’s  disregard  of  its  human 
material.  The  spokesmen  of  capitalist  interests  have 
opposed  the  satisfaction  of  the  human  needs  of  labour 
through  the  development  of  the  social  services.  Finally, 
capitalism’s  most  signal  failure — and  the  cause  of  many  of 
its  other  shortcomings — has  been  its  inability  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  apply  to  its  structure  and  administration  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  already  part  of  the  warp  and  weft  of 
our  common  life,  in  the  conduct  of  national  and  local 
affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  a  system  of  political  demo- 
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cracy — in  the  development  of  which  both  the  orthodox 
political  parties  have  been  concerned — and  to  oppose  at 
the  same  time  the  application  of  democratic  principles  to 
the  economic  sphere.  There  are  two  cogent  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  public  control  in  the  realm  of 
industry  and  trade.  In  the  first  place  political  democracy, 
which  to-day  has  general  support,  cannot  express  itself 
completely  under  capitalism.  The  dependence  of  the  worker 
on  his  employer  for  a  job  robs  him  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  political  freedom.  The  fear  of  victimisation  which  still 
exists,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  is  an  impediment  to 
full  political  expression.  The  passing  of  the  national  news¬ 
papers  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  people,  whilst 
their  influence  may  be  overrated,  has  undoubtedly  con¬ 
fused  political  issues  and  the  public  mind.  The  financial 
support  given  by  the  big  interests  to  the  orthodox  political 
parties  has  in  the  past  assisted  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
Labour  Party.  The  present  economic  system,  by  its  mal¬ 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  economic  power  and  social 
influence  which  those  who  own  or  control  wealth  enjoy, 
has  hampered  the  free  w'orking  of  political  democracy. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  be  conceded  that  democratic 
government  is  right  in  the  realm  of  national  and  local 
affairs,  and  in  the  co-operative,  trade  union,  friendly 
society,  w’orking  men’s  club,  building  society  and  other 
similar  movements — if,  indeed,  the  democratic  spirit  finds 
more  or  less  complete  expression  in  State  and  local 
government,  in  churches,  and  in  voluntary  associations  of 
almost  every  kind,  what  valid  argument  can  be  adduced 
against  extending  the  principle  of  democracy  to  the 
material  side  of  life,  and  bringing  industry  and  trade  into 
harmony  with  the  principle  governing  almost  every  aspect 
of  public  affairs,  governmental  and  voluntary? 

It  is  clear  that  to  have  within  a  community  struggling 
to  express  democratic  ideas  with  greater  fullness,  and  in  a 
more  complete  form,  an  economic  system  which  is  oli¬ 
garchic,  if  not  autocratic,  in  its  conception  is  anomalous. 
The  economic  activities  of  the  nation  are  so  interwoven 
with  its  political  and  social  life  and  its  life  in  the  world 
that  it  is  essential  in  the  public  interest  that  industry  and 
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commerce  should  be  harmonised  with  the  outlook,  purpose 
and  organisation  of  the  wider  community. 

The  only  ground  on  which  the  application  of  democratic 
principles  to  the  economic  system  can  be  opposed  is  that 
industry  and  trade  are  either  too  important,  too  technical 
and  too  complicated  to  be  entrusted  to  popular  control,  or 
too  unimportant  and  too  trifling  to  call  for  drastic  changes. 

As  regards  the  former  argument,  the  only  proper  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  industry  would  be  government  by 
divine  right.  No  one  in  his  senses  believes  that  the 
individuals  who  to-day  control  the  destinies  of  industry, 
commerce  and  finance  are  supernatural  appointments. 
Nor  are  they  perfectly  round  pegs  in  perfectly  round  holes. 
Many  of  them  are  obvious  misfits.  Many  are  there  by 
hereditary  influence.  Others,  again,  because  of  a  title,  or 
because  they  are  the  inheritors  of  wealth. 

If  the  mechanism  of  industry  is  so  delicate,  and  the 
results  of  its  operations  so  far-reaching  and  so  vital,  then 
it  is  clearly  essential  that  the  community,  for  whose  service 
our  industries  and  banks  exist,  should  be  closely  concerned 
with  the  working  of  the  economic  system.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  industry  is  so  negligible  a  matter,  then  there  seems 
no  reason  why  anyone  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
resist  public  control. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  captains  of  industry,  merchant  princes  and  financial 
magnates  profoundly  affects  the  fortunes  and  the  very 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  Yet  those  who  determine 
policy,  and  who  hold  the  world’s  business  in  their  hands, 
are  irresponsible  and  unknown.  There  is — though  not 
universally — a  nominal  responsibility  to  those  who  supply 
the  capital  of  business  concerns,  but  the  actual  controllers 
are  virtually  beyond  the  control  of  either  the  producers 
whom  they  employ  or  the  consumers  whom  they  exist  to 
serve. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  case  for  a  change  in  the 
organisation  and  purpose  of  the  economic  system.  What, 
we  may  ask,  is  required  of  our  system  of  production?  It 
must  put  public  interest  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
motive  of  private  profit.  It  must,  that  is  to  say,  concern 
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itself  primarily  with  ensuring  justice  to  the  producers,  and 
an  efficient  and  well-conducted  service  to  the  consumers. 
But  these  objects  necessitate  a  change  in  both  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  of  industry.  Those  who  control  industry 
should  not  be  those  whose  function  is  merely  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  capital,  and  who  regard  an  enterprise 
primarily  as  an  organism  which  secretes  dividends. 
Capital,  as  has  been  said,  should  be  employed  by  skill  and 
knowledge  rather  than  it  should  employ  them.  Capital 
should  be  invested  with  a  view  to  the  service  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  not  with  a  desire  to  enrich  the  shareholder. 

The  association  of  producers  and  consumers  in  the 
“government”  of  industry,  with  capital  as  a  servant,  may 
take  different  forms,  and  in  many  cases  may  require  to  be 
achieved  by  instalments.  But  the  central  conception  of 
Socialism  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  that  private  profit  should 
be  eliminated,  and  that  the  fullest  advantages  of  science, 
organisation  and  applied  skill  should,  on  the  one  hand, 
accrue  to  the  administrative,  technical  and  manipulative 
workers  who  produce,  and  to  the  public,  as  consumers,  on 
the  other  hand. 

Critics  of  the  Labour  Party  almost  invariably  draw  a 
caricature  of  Socialism  and  then  enlarge  upon  its  comical 
absurdities.  In  order  to  prejudice  it  they  fall  back  on  the 
alien  bogy.  It  is,  they  allege,  a  foreign  product  which 
wicked  politicians  and  agitators  are  engaged  in  forcing 
upon  a  gullible  electorate.  Lord  Birkenhead  during  the 
General  Election  of  1924  sought  to  rouse  hostility  to 
Labour  candidates  by  declaring  that  “the  Socialists  of 
England  were  the  greatest  imitators  and  plagiarists  in  the 
whole  of  the  world.  They  had  never  had  one  idea  of  their 
own.  They  stole  all  their  ideas  from  a  few  madmen  in 
Germany,  and  their  real  leader  was  a  half-baked  German 
visionary  called  Karl  Marx,  who  invented  the  doctrine  of 
class  hatred.”  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  more  than 
once  sung  the  same  hymn  of  hate  of  British  Labour. 

But  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  Socialism,  like  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  modern  industrial  legislation,  trade 
unionism  and  the  co-operative  movement,  is  essentially  a 
British  product.  The  chief  contribution  which  Britain  has 
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made  to  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  in  the  realm 
of  government  and  administra'ion,  both  in  the  State  and 
in  voluntary  associations.  And  it  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  principles  of  Socialism  should  have  had 
their  home  in  Britain. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Socialism,  including  Marxian 
Socialism,  as  Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell  long  ago  assured  us, 
can  be  definitely  traced  to  English  sources.  Godwin, 
Hall,  Thompson,  Gray,  Hodgskin  and  Bray — names 
which  apparently  carry  no  meaning  to  Lord  Birkenhead 
and  others  who,  like  him,  are  ignorant  of  the  history  and 
meaning  of  Socialism — were  the  founders  of  the  English 
school  of  Socialists,  and  Karl  Marx  himself  was  com¬ 
pletely  under  their  influence,  and  more  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  William  Thompson.  But  whilst  Marxism 
has  become  predominant  on  the  Continent,  English 
Socialism  has  become  less  concerned  with  theoretical  ideas 
and  more  with  questions  of  practical  realisation. 

Anti-Socialists  complain  that  Socialists  do  not  always 
use  the  same  formula  to  define  Socialism,  and  that 
Socialism  does  not  mean  quite  the  same  to-day  to  its  sup¬ 
porters  as  it  did  a  generation  ago.  As  regards  the  first 
charge,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  all  Socialists  do  not  think 
alike.  Neither  do  all  Conservatives  and  all  Liberals.  On 
Protection,  for  example — a  very  important  tenet  of  the 
Unionist  creed — the  views  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Amery  are  widely  divergent,  whilst  sincere  Liberals  hold 
antagonistic  opinions  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  land  policy. 
The  Conservatives  known  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  “Y.M.C.A.”  would  hardly  define  Conservatism  in  the 
same  terms  as,  say.  Colonel  Gretton  and  the  “  Diehards.” 
Nor  would  the  old  style  Liberal  agree  with  the  new  school 
of  “  Summer  School  ”  Liberals  in  a  definition  of 
Liberalism.  It  would  be  surprising  if  Socialism  were 
regarded  from  precisely  the  same  angle  by  every  Socialist, 
and  if  all  Socialist  supporters  placed  similar  emphasis 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Socialist  programme. 

As  regards  the  charge  that  Socialism  is  changing  in  its 
content  and  method,  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  be 
deemed  to  be  a  ground  of  criticism.  Even  Conservatism, 
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though  essentially  static,  has  had  to  move  with  the  times, 
and  Socialists  have  been  wise  enough  to  adapt  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  and  to 
modify,  them  in  the  light  of  wider  knowledge  and  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved. 

In  earlier  days  the  constructive  proposals  of  Socialism 
were  sketchy  and  crude.  They  were  subsequently 
developed,  largely  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  along  collectivist  lines.  New  ideas  of  workers’ 
icontrol  led  to  the  growth  of  Guild  Socialism.  A  study  of 
the  complexities  of  the  modern  economic  system  and  of 
the  various  experiments  which  were  taking  place  showed 
that  the  approach  to  Socialism  might  take  different  forms. 
Socialism,  as  a  living  creed,  learnt  much  from  War  and 
post-War  experience.  Though  holding  firmly  to  its  central 
doctrine  of  public  service,  it  realised  that  this  was  capable 
of  attainment  by  various  paths.  As  Socialist  experiments 
are  tried,  knowledge  and  experience  will  grow.  Labour 
policy  will  be  enriched,  and  new  and  fruitful  lines  of 
advance  suggested. 

Socialism  in  its  practical  application  as  we  know  it 
to-day  takes  many  forms.  It  is  customary,  now  that  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  public  service  are  part  of  our  common  life, 
for  anti-Socialists  to  declare  that  these  are  not  Socialism. 
But  where  the  motive  of  private  gain  is  eliminated  and 
public  interest  and  public  service  are  the  supreme  con¬ 
siderations,  there  is  Socialism,  even  though  it  may  be 
called  by  some  other  name. 

The  national  post  office  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
services,  for  example,  are  examples  of  public  enterprise. 
Even  a  Tory  Government  such  as  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  took  long  strides  in  the  direction  of  the  unified  control 
of  electricity  supply  under  public  auspices,  and  socialised 
the  new  and  important  broadcasting  service  under  the 
management  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  nation  to-day  owns  a  good  deal  of  public  property 
and  conducts  a  number  of  public  enterprises,  the  existence 
of  which  does  not  appear  to  rouse  partisan  emotions.  As 
for  our  local  authorities,  they  are  a  field  where  public  enter¬ 
prise  is  steadily  extending.  Leaving  aside  schools. 
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libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  roads,  bridges,  fire  brigades, 
etc.,  municipal  and  other  local  bodies  own,  for  example, 
farms,  waterworks,  gasworks,  electricity  undertakings, 
tramways,  markets,  harbours  and  docks.  The  outstanding 
loan  debt  of  the  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
on  March  31st,  1926,  approached  ;^935,ooo,C)(X),  the  bulk 
of  which  represents  public  assets. 

The  Co-operative  Movement,  with  its  ramifications 
at  home  and  abroad,  carries  on  its  productive  and  distri¬ 
butive  activities  on  a  colossal  scale  as  a  vast  non-profit- 
making  organisation  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Considerable  inroads  have  been  made  by  public  and  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  into  the  system  of  private  enterprise; 
and  even  where  private  ownership  maintains  its  sway,  its 
freedom  of  action  is  in  many  cases  controlled  or  limited 
by  legislation. 

Recent  tendencies  are  towards  “  rationalisation,”  which 
is  the  capitalist  application  of  the  principle  of  nationalisa¬ 
tion.  It  seeks  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  interests  and 
the  efficient  co-ordination  of  the  productive,  commercial 
and  distributive  processes  concerned,  so  as  to  secure  unity 
of  purpose  and  policy,  under  private  ownership  and 
control. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  co-ordination  of  cognate  and  allied 
economic  activities.  There  are  obviously  large  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  It  represents,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
development  by  means  of  which  Capitalism  hopes  to  main¬ 
tain  itself,  and,  on  the  other,  a  step  in  the  evolution  of 
industry  toward  Socialism. 

The  belief  that  there  is  some  inner  force,  independent  of 
human  agency,  which  drives  industrial  organisation  and 
technique  into  new  directions,  and  that  to  interfere  with 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  industry,  is  one  which  cannot 
be  seriously  upheld.  The  difference  between  the 
Socialist  and  the  anti-Socialist  is  that  whilst  the  latter 
would  leave  the  trend  of  economic  development  to  those 
who  care  to  take  it  in  hand,  the  former  holds  that  economic 
development  should  be  consciously  directed  to  public 
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ends.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  economic  system 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  “  naturally  ”  without 
“  artificial  ”  interference,  or  whether  it  should  be 
deliberately  directed  by  Socialists.  The  question  is  as  to 
who  should  determine  the  direction  of  our  economic 
growth;  whether  it  should  be  left  to  anybody  who  cares  to 
undertake  it,  or  be  deliberately  thought  out  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  public  good. 

The  choice  is  not  between  independent  competitive  pro¬ 
ducers  and  a  bureaucratic  system  of  public  ownership.  In 
the  staple  industries,  and  as  regards  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  commodities,  consolidation  is  in  progress.  The 
choice,  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
be  between  private  monopolistic  concerns  and  public 
monopolies.  Rationalisation  or  Nationalisation.?  I  do 
not  necessarily  oppose  the  former,  but  it  is  not  the  end 
of  economic  growth.  It  is  a  capitalist  conception  for 
adapting  the  economic  system  to  modern  needs.  Society 
will  sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  protect  its  members  against 
the  anti-social  effects  of  uncontrolled  rationalisation,  and 
in  so  doing  it  will  be  taking  a  further  step  in  the  transition 
from  Capitalism  to  Socialism. 

How  rapidly  public  ownership  and  control  in  its  various 
forms  will  develop  will  depend  primarily  upon  public 
opinion.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who,  whilst 
disavowing  the  label  of  “  Socialist,”  support  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land.  There  are  many  others  who 
ardently  advocate  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways, 
though  they  are  not  allied  with  the  Labour  Party.  There 
are  Conservatives  who  remain  unrepentant  municipal 
Socialists,  and  support  such  enterprises  as  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Bank.  This  volume  of  support  for  definitely 
Socialist  proposals  shows  that  Socialism  is  not  to  be 
argued  out  of  existence  by  mere  abuse  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  the  reiteration  of  part  of  the  facts  relating 
to  alleged  failures  of  Socialist  experiments  abroad  destroy 
the  case  for  Socialism.  Even  if  these  cases  were  proved, 
they  can  be  capped  by  far  more  glaring  cases  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  private  concerns, 
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and  their  failure  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  successful 
Socialist  enterprises,  which  are  far  .more  numerous  than 
the  alleged  failures. 

The  chief  bogy,  however,  which  is  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  by  anti-Socialists  is  bureaucracy. 
They  endeavour  to  make  the  flesh  of  electors  creep  by 
pictures  of  “  hordes  of  bureaucrats  ”  conducting  indus¬ 
tries  and  services,  in  place  of  the  kindly,  benevolent  and 
public-spirited  gentlemen  who,  it  is  inferred,  are  now 
responsible  for  them.  What  they  mean  precisely  is  not 
at  all  clear.  The  railway  system  and  the  large  combines 
are  administered  by  “  bureaucrats,”  that  is  to  say,  by  paid 
servants.  These  servants  become  specialists  at  their 
work,  and  are  essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  any 
large  enterprise.  In  a  Socialist  enterprise,  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  people ;  and  indeed, 
of  much  the  same  people  as  are  engaged  upon  adminis¬ 
trative  work  in  private  enterprises.  The  question  of 
bureaucracy,  therefore,  does  not  arise.  The  principal 
change  which  would  take  place  in  the  transfer  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  from  private  to  public  hands  would  be  that  the 
“  bureaucrats,”  that  is  to  say,  the  administrative  and 
executive  officers,  would  be  subject  to  an  authority  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  to  the  public  instead  of  to  an  authority 
called  a  board  of  directors  whose  responsibilities  are  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  or  subject  to  limitation  by  a  handful  of 
shareholders. 

Behind  anti-Socialist  criticisms  there  is  the  view  that 
it  is  only  self-interest  which  makes  the  world  go  round, 
and  that  once  the  motive  of  private  gain  is  destroyed 
there  will  be  no  driving  force  at  the  back  of  human  life. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  view  of 
human  nature  except  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  responsible  work  in  industry  and  commerce  to-day  is 
carried  on  by  “bureaucrats,”  that  is  to  say,  by  salaried 
people,  and  not  by  profit-makers,  and  that  the  big  figures 
in  the  economic  world,  the  men  to  whom  responsibility  is 
life,  would  do  their  work  at  least  as  well  for  the  com¬ 
munity  as  for  their  fellow-directors  or  their  shareholders. 
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The  powerful  movement  towards  Socialism  will  not  be 
undermined  by  specious  arguments  and  by  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Its  adherents  continue  to  increase.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  economic  situation  and  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  problems  of  to-day  call  for  courage  to  apply  new 
measures,  deliberately  designed  and  consciously  applied, 
are  leading  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  turn  their  eyes 
to  Socialism. 

It  is  only  by  a  bold  policy  of  conscious  reconstruction  of 
society  that  progress  and  prosperity  can  be  assured.  The 
Socialist  policy  is  an  attempt  at  such  a  reconstruction.  It 
will  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  bureaucrats  in  Whitehall, 
sitting  at  the  centre  of  a  spider’s  web.  It  will  be  carried 
out,  under  ultimate  public  control,  by  the  method  and  by 
the  people  best  fitted  for  it.  There  is  no  stock  pattern  to 
be  applied  willy  nilly  to  every  case.  Just  as  the  forms 
which  private  enterprise  has  taken  have  varied,  so  the 
forms  which  public  enterprise  takes  will  vary,  but  the 
governing  motive  in  every  enterprise  will  be  public  well¬ 
being.  The  Labour  Party  looks  forward  to  an  expanding 
range  of  public  services,  each  pointing  the  way  to  further 
developments.  It  realises  that  its  policy  cannot  be 
brought  to  fruition  by  the  mere  act  of  legislation.  It 
knows  that  there  is  much  dead  wood  to  be  cut  away,  many 
a  ditch  to  be  filled  in,  and  a  good  deal  of  “  Red  Cross  ” 
work  put  in  hand  for  the  succour  of  those  who  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  And  it  appreciates  that  to  build  the  new 
structure  will  call  for  unsparing  service  and  infinite 
labour.  Yet  it  is  pledged  to  the  task  and  is  confident  of 
its  ultimate  success. 
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THE  ANGLO-IRISH 


By  Katharine  Tynan 

A  GOOD  many  of  the  Anglo-Irish  have  left  Ireland  since 
the  revolution,  not  at  all  for  Ireland’s  good.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  have  stayed.  They  may  not  be  altogether 
contented  with  things  as  they  are,  but  most  of  them,  I 
think,  having  come  to  a  certain  age  in  Ireland  could  be 
happy  nowhere  else.  That  is  the  spell  Ireland  has  laid 
on  the  English  colonists,  as  they  once  were. 

Those  various  colonisations  represented  various  types 
of  men,  of  class,  of  civilisation,  of  creed.  First  came 
the  Normans.  The  Normans  built  splendid  abbeys  and 
castles.  They  were  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Irish. 
They  fell  in  love  with  the  Irish  girls  and  married  them 
despite  all  the  Poyning’s  Laws  that  could  be  passed  to 
penalise  these  unions.  They  began  the  custom  of  foster¬ 
age  which  gave  the  children  of  the  conquerors  to  be 
suckled  by  the  Irish  mothers  in  the  cabins.  It  ended  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  Normans  became  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
absorbed  :  they  were  too  dominant  for  that :  they  absorbed 
certain  qualities  of  the  Irish.  The  type  persisted.  It 
was  the  most  generous  of  all  the  colonisations.  Sometimes 
it  flung  off  the  knightly  armour  and  put  on  the  Irish 
saffron  kilt.  It  led  Irish  rebellions.  It  flung  itself 
against  the  dominating  power  of  the  parent  country  for 
the  sake  of  the  country  it  had  fallen  in  love  with.  Ireland 
to  the  Norman  must  have  been  like  the  Irish  wife  of  his 
bosom  for  whom  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  worldly 
things.  The  strain  is  responsible  for  much  that  is 
generous  and  splendid  in  the  Irish  character. 

There  were  plantations — new  colonies  under  Elizabeth, 
under  James  and  the  first  Charles — finally  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  No,  not  finally.  They  went  on  under 
William  of  Orange,  and,  I  think.  Queen  Anne.  After 
that  time  Ireland  had  been  pretty  well  parcelled  out  among 
the  various  colonists.  There  was  nothing  left  to  take. 

The  original  owners,  whom  the  various  plantations  had 
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dispossessed,  were  in  Connaught,  in  the  mountains  and  the 
bogs,  going  back  to  be  peasants.  Now  and  again  you 
find  traces  of  them.  I  visited  a  West  of  Ireland  con¬ 
vent  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  nuns  drew  my  attention  to 
the  beautiful  feet  and  hands  of  the  children.  They  were 
descendants  of  the  Irish  gentry  before  the  last  and  worst 
Confiscation. 

These  later  colonists  were  of  quite  a  different  kind  from 
the  Normans.  They  were,  under  Elizabeth  and  James, 
adventurers.  Among  those  who  adventured  in  Ireland 
as  they  might  on  the  Spanish  Main  were  Raleigh  and 
Edmund  Spenser,  soldiers  and  sailors  and  adventurers  of 
all  sorts,  but  often  rather  a  splendid  sort.  Anyone  who 
pleased  Gloriana  or  her  Ministers  might  have  a  grant  of 
land  in  Ireland. 

In  an  old  Tyrone  house  I  have  seen  the  document  by 
which  Lord  Burleigh  conveyed  the  property  of  the  Irish 
to  some  English  adventurer.  He  was,  by  the  way, 
French — the  family  had  a  French  name.  And  the  house 
and  estate  are  called  “  Cecil  ”  to  this  day. 

I  daresay  a  great  many  Normans  or  their  descendants 
were  sent  into  Connaught  by  those  successive  planta¬ 
tions.  Not  that  Connaught  was  left  to  the  Irish.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  soldiers,  having  followed  the  Irish  into  their  fast¬ 
nesses,  sometimes  took  a  grant  of  land  and  settled  down 
there.  Sir  Richard  Bingham  lost  all  his  men  in  Mayo  in 
the  cold  and  wet  of  a  first  winter  there :  but  he  persisted. 
There  are  Binghams  all  over  Connaught.  Galway  became 
a  great  commercial  town,  to  a  large  extent  Spanish.  The 
Tribes  of  Galway  came  from  the  neighbouring  families 
who,  of  Norman  and  English  blood  to  begin  with,  made 
Irish  commerce  splendid.  There  were  always  argosies 
on  the  high  seas  for  such  as  they. 

For  the  Elizabethans  Ireland  was  a  jumping-off  place 
for  Eldorado.  They  had  first  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  and 
their  allies,  the  Normans.  When  O’Neill,  Prince  of 
Tyrone,  and  O’Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  had  sailed 
away  into  exile,  beaten  men,  when  the  Desmonds  had 
been  wiped  out  in  Munster,  Ireland  became  for  these 
Elizabethans  a  land  of  barbarians  who  had  no  rights. 
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James  the  First  conveyed  further  great  tracts  of  land 
to  the  London  companies,  who  own  them  still.  Whatever 
was  left  to  be  destroyed  and  dispersed  went,  under  the 
Lord  Protector  and  under  William  of  Orange.  So  the 
English  were  planted  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  time  seemed 
to  own  it. 

The  common  religion  had  brought  the  Irish  and  the 
Normans  together.  The  religion  was  always  the  gulf 
between  the  later  colonists  and  the  original  Irish.  These 
latter,  having  lost  their  natural  leaders — as  Macaulay 
called  the  Irish  Catholic  gentry  who  had  survived  to  make 
their  last  stand  at  Limerick  for  a  Catholic  King — were  in 
miserable  plight,  indeed,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  terrible  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  But  the 
century  was  not  ended  before  a  desire  for  justice  and  a 
hatred  of  oppression  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  those  children 
of  the  various  colonisations  and  plantations.  More  than 
that,  they  were  up  in  arms,  as  were  the  Americans,  against 
the  parent  country.  They  had  the  jealousy  of  the 
colonist.  All  through  those  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  desire  for  freedom,  a  passion  for  free¬ 
dom,  was  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Liber te, 

Egalite,  FraterniteT  It  was  a  brave  call,  before  the 
French  Revolution,  having  inoculated  the  nations  with  the 
passion  for  Freedom,  passed  into  a  Terror,  as  revolu¬ 
tions  have  a  way  of  doing.  These  gentlemen  of  the  1782 
Volunteer  Movement  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  might  not 
indeed  cross  over  to  the  Irish  side  as  the  Normans  had 
done — religion  stood  in  the  way — but  at  least  they  could 
be  generously  hot  and  indignant  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Catholics,  and  passionate  to  right  the  wrong. 

The  great  movement  towards  freedom  which  produced 
the  United  Irish  Society,  of  which  I  dare  swear  every 
member  was  of  colonist  stock  and  a  Protestant,  went  down 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  led  by  Northern  Presbyterians 
and  South  of  Ireland  Protestants.  I  remember  John 
O’Leary,  the  old  Fenian  leader,  saying  that  there  had 
been  no  great  Catholic  leader  of  the  Irish  since  Owen  Roe 
O’Neill.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  and  Lord  Edw^ard 
Fitzgerald  were  Protestants;  Robert  Emmet  was 
a  Protestant;  Davis  and  William  Smith  O’Brien 
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and  John  Mitchell  were  Protestants;  Parnell  was  a 
Protestant. 

To  say  a  Protestant  in  Ireland  is  to  say  a  colonist,  one 
of  English  or  Norman  blood. 

The  most  alluring  country  had  laid  hold  on  her 
colonists.  They  could  not  stiffen  their  necks  against  her. 
When  the  native  Irish  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  as  they 
ceased  during  and  after  the  Penal  Night,  when  education 
and  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  denied  the  Catholics, 
their  conquerors  came  to  love  them  as  the  Southern  slave¬ 
owners  of  America  loved  their  slaves. 

The  custom  of  fosterage  still  persisted.  I  don’t  know 
if  there  was  still  an  unwritten  Poyning’s  Law  against  it, 
but  there  ought  to  have  been  if  England  wanted  to  keep 
her  colonists  contented  and  well-affected.  Even  during 
that  Penal  Century  the  big  houses  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
gentry  had  their  crowds  of  humble  Catholic  retainers,  who 
doubtless  were  warmed  and  fed.  There  was  a  lavish,  a 
prodigal  hospitality.  Perhaps  it  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  these  people  were  colonists.  Are  not  colonists  always 
helpful  to  each  other?  Anyhow,  it  was  hospitality  which 
so  far  as  I  know  had  not  its  parallel  elsewhere.  They 
built  their  houses  on  the  same  lavish  scale  as  the  great 
English  houses.  A  house  of  fifty  bedrooms  was  by  no 
maftner  of  means  uncommon;  and  there  they  kept  open 
house,  drinking  and  eating  and  dicing  and  duelling,  an 
incredibly  swaggering  and  positive  and  lusty  people.  At 
least,  that  is  the  tradition  of  them. 

It  was  a  time  when  spirituality  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Protestant  Ireland  as  in  Protestant  England.  The  coarse 
squires  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  with  their  parsons  who 
sat  below  the  salt  and  married  their  cast-off  mistresses, 
were  of  the  same  breed  as  the  Anglo-Irish.  One  re¬ 
members  Swift’s  bitter  gibe  about  the  Irish  Bishops,  that 
they  were  appointed  to  their  sees,  holy  and  venerable 
men,  but  on  the  way  to  Ireland  were  stopped  by  highway¬ 
men,  who  stripped  them  of  their  episcopal  robes  and  went 
in  their  places.  However,  Swift’s  evidence  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  accepted.  He  was  a  disappointed  and  a 
bitter  man.  To  the  contrary  one  remembers  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Mrs.  Delany’s  dear  Dean. 
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When  Goldsmith  wrote  The  Vicar  of  W ake field  he  was 
thinking  of  a  vicarage  and  a  vicar  in  the  co.  Westmeath. 
Doubtless  his  Tony  Lumpkin  was  well  observed  from 
some  of  the  hard-drinking,  horsey  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Anglo-Irish. 

From  those  hard-drinking,  duelling  and  somewhat 
raffish  Anglo-Irish  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Irish  got  their  name  for  wildness.  They  committed 
the  most  absurd  extravagances  with,  I  think,  a  seriousness 
that  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  Celt,  who  would  have 
been  much  too  self-conscious  to  emulate  him.  You  must 
go  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  to  read  of  these  Irish  Mohocks. 
Mr.  Ram  of  Gorey,  known  as  the  Great  Ram  of  Gorey — 
he  used  to  have  his  coach  and  four  preceded  by  runners 
shouting  “  Make  way  for  Mr.  Ram  !  ” — when  he  could  not 
provoke  anyone  to  a  duel  in  the  ordinary  way  went  out 
riding,  his  face  turned  to  the  horse’s  crupper  and  a  wad 
of  hay  for  his  saddle,  narrowly  scrutinising  the  faces  of 
the  passers-by,  and  if  anyone  smiled  he  was  immediately 
challenged  to  a  combat. 

However,  this  was  only  one  side  of  the  Anglo-Irish. 
There  were  the  cultured,  the  distinguished  people,  like 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Lord  Orrery  and  the  Leinster 
family,  and  all  those  high-minded  and  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  who  in  Grattan’s  Parliament  formed  the  group  Ihat 
would  have  given  freedom  to  the  Catholics,  a  measure 
often  promised  but  defeated  by  political  intrigues  in 
England. 

These  serious-minded  Anglo-Irish  Protestants  very 
often  held  in  trust  for  their  Catholic  friends  and  neighbours 
the  land  and  houses  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  so  long  as  they  were  recusants.  In  Grattan’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  to  be  found  great  orators,  statesmen,  men  of 
affairs,  men  loving  justice  and  desiring  mercy. 

After  the  Union  they  too  went,  and  for  thirty  years  after 
their  going  the  grass  grew  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  and 
there  was  famine  after  famine,  with  typhus  and  cholera, 
to  ravage  the  people.  But  though  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland  no  longer  sat  in  Dublin,  and  their  houses  were 
given  over  to  be  the  tenement  houses  of  the  poor,  they  still 
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kept  their  country  houses,  and  there,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  they  still  lived  riotously,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  ragged  retainers,  as  you  shall  see  it  in 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  Castle  Rackrent. 

Absentee  landlordism  was  the  curse  of  Ireland  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  There  were  still,  however,  a  good  many 
landlords  who  never  were  absentees.  A  great  number  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  recognised  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  there  was  a  warm  affection 
between  them  and  the  people,  though  it  did  not  lead  to 
much  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  nor, 
indeed,  at  that  time  did  the  people  ask  for  it,  I  think. 
The  Anglo-Irish  gentry  were  usually  in  debt  in  those  days. 
They  were  often  Sunday  men,  being  able  to  go  abroad 
only  on  Sundays,  when  the  law  did  not  run.  There  were 
some  of  them  who  never  became  Irished  at  all,  even  with¬ 
out  the  English  prefix.  You  are  sometimes  pointed  out  in 
Ireland  by  the  people,  or  it  may  be  a  younger  generation 
of  the  family,  the  place  where  the  village  stood  which 
interrupted  grandpapa’s  view%  so  that  he  had  it  razed  to 
the  ground  and  all  the  wretched  people  driven  out  into 
greater  wretchedness. 

But,  on  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent, 
there  was  great  affection  between  the  Big  House  and  the 
people.  The  quality  loved  the  people,  while  reserving 
any  question  of  equal  dignity  and  character.  They  were 
excused  strict  truthfulness  or  honesty  because  they  went 
to  the  chapel.  If  the  poor  things  erred  it  was  the  fault  of 
their  erroneous  religion.  The  Anglo-Irish  fed  their  people 
in  famine  times,  nursed  them,  took  the  sickness  and  died 
with  them  when  the  cholera  broke  out :  what  they  had  they 
shared.  There  was  not  much  money  going,  and  every 
gentleman  was  in  debt;  it  was  a  time  when  a  creditor  or  a 
bailiff  was  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

The  people  were  devoted  to  them,  served  them,  nursed 
them  in  childhood,  were  even  ready  to  defend  them  or  to 
go  with  them  to  danger  or  death.  In  the  days  of  my  child¬ 
hood  Protestantism  was  still  synonymous  with  gentility. 
The  Catholic  gentry  were  too  few  to  count. 
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In  Irish  Memories,  that  charming  book  in  which  Edith 
Somerville  and  Violet  Martin  Martin  Ross)  collabo¬ 
rated  for  the  last  time,  there  is  told  the  tale  of  how  Violet 
Martin’s  father’s  heart  was  broken  by  his  tenantry  voting 
for  the  popular  candidate  instead  of  for  his  nominee.  Poor 
gentleman  !  He  must  have  felt  indeed  that  the  pillars  of  his 
house  were  cracking  and  the  walls  falling  about  him.  People 
like  the  Martins  of  Ross  had  lived  always  among  their 
people,  had  loved  them  and  delighted  in  them,  and  found 
room,  no  matter  how  many  came,  for  them  all  in  the  pro¬ 
digal  living.  They  felt  that  the  people  were  being  duped, 
that  they  never  could  stand  alone;  that  they  were  being 
betrayed  into  something  which  must  be  their  destruction. 

The  Anglo-Irish  on  the  whole  were  a  great  race.  They 
had  learnt  to  love  the  country  and  the  people,  while  dis¬ 
liking  and  distrusting  the  religion  of  the  people  and 
blaming  it  for  all  of  trouble  that  befell.  In  my  memory 
their  sons  and  daughters  were  loyalists,  as  they  would 
have  called  it.  They  filled  the  castles  and  manors  of 
Ireland  with  a  rich  and  a  racy  life.  Up  to  the  ’seventies 
or  ’eighties  they  had  all  the  preferment — even  later  than 
that,  I  think.  They  were  the  Ascendancy,  and  they  gave 
to  Ireland  a  type  all  their  own.  Before  the  War — in  which 
so  many  of  them  perished,  which  sent  those  it  did  not  kill 
over  lands  and  seas  for  a  place  where  they  could  live — 
you  met  them  in  the  country  towns,  in  Dublin,  especially 
during  Horse  Show  Week,  at  races  and  all  sporting  events, 
tall,  big  young  men  with  a  greater  vivacity  and  gaiety  than 
are  to  be  found  in  English  gentlemen.  They  were  great 
at  all  manly  sports  and  exercises,  fond  of  horses  and 
hunting,  of  dogs,  or  gardens,  with  a  love  of  order  inherited 
from,  their  English  forbears.  They  went  into  the  English 
Army  and  took  their  foster-brothers  with  them.  Prior  to 
the  ’eighties  they  filled  the  English  Services  exclusively 
till  the  Catholics  began  to  catch  up  with  them,  going  from 
Galway  Queen’s  College  and  Blackrock  College,  making 
their  own  almost  for  the  time  being  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

The  Land  League  must  have  shaken  the  Anglo-Irish 
Ascendancy  as  it  had  already  been  shaken  by  the  Encum- 
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bered  Estates  Act  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  Gladstone’s  land  legislation,  tentative  as  that 
was.  But  they  were  trees  that  stood  against  even  violent 
gales.  They  still  stood  for  much  of  what  people  meant 
when  they  talked  of  Irish  gaiety  and  generosity  and  light¬ 
heartedness  and  hospitality.  They  were  a  rather  splendid 
race  with  something  Roman  in  their  quality.  Some  of 
them  might  object  to  that  “  Roman,”  for  in  the  mass  they 
still  stand  for  a  somewhat  narrow  Protestantism,  which 
does  not,  however,  limit  their  friendships. 

The  thinker  who  said  :  “  We  must  keep  the  Anglo-Irish 
gentry.  They  are  valuable  to  us  because  they  have  the 
habit  of  freedom,”  said  a  vital  thing.  That  was  just  it. 
They  had  the  habit  of  freedom.  They  feared  no  man. 
But  it  seldom  reached  them — I  am  speaking  of  the  past — 
that  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  towards  whom 
they  were  affectionately  tolerant,  were  not  free,  had  not 
acquired  that  precious  habit  of  freedom.  Only  one  of 
them  now  and  again  pitied  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived  for  this  loss  and  set  out  to  redress  it. 

They  are  to  blame,  of  course,  for  their  own  fall.  They 
had  become  Irish  in  time — with  a  difference.  The  milk 
of  the  foster-mother,  the  gentle  air,  the  mountains  and 
seas,  all  the  thousand  tendernesses  of  Ireland  had  won 
them,  yet  they  held  back  in  the  mass.  They  looked  to 
England  without  loving  England.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  them,  loving  Ireland,  yet  believed  that  her 
salvation  lay  in  the  tie  between  her  and  England.  Ireland 
was  strangely  undeveloped  in  her  natural  resources. 
She  had  all  sorts  of  economic  disabilities.  Her  choked 
rivers,  her  unmade  roads,  her  unfostered  industries,  her 
disproportionate  taxation  troubled  them  little.  England 
had  too  much  to  do  making  good  in  her  own  country  to 
think  much  about  Ireland.  In  the  untroubled  years  before 
the  War  her  rule  had  become  very  mild  in  Ireland.  It  was 
the  easiest  country  in  the  world  to  live  in.  Only,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  Ireland  and  not  England,  and  it  was  up  to  Irishmen, 
if  they  believed  in  the  English  connection,  to  do  the  best 
they  could  for  Ireland  and  help  Ireland  to  do  the  best 
she  could  for  herself. 
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In  the  mass  the  Anglo-Irish  never  thought  of  that.  They 
lived  selfish  lives  apart  though  they  laughed  and  jested 
with  the  humbler  neighbours  when  they  were  of  the  jovial 
kind.  They  lived  as  much  apart  from  the  people  in  their 
castles  and  mansions  as  though  they  were  an  alien  race. 
They  had  their  privileges,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
others  had  not.  They  had  the  habit  of  freedom,  the  most 
precious  thing  that  can  belong  to  a  people,  and  in  the  mass 
they  never  desired  it  for  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  who  had  it  not. 

There  was  a  time  when  they  might  have  led  the  people, 
when  they  might  have  taken  the  place  of  those  natural 
leaders  who  had  flown  across  the  seas  with  Sarsfield.  The 
people  then  would  have  acknowledged  their  right  to  lead 
them.  They  would  have  loved  them  for  stepping  out  of 
their  own  class  and  community  to  stand  by  them. 

When  one  of  their  class  stepped  down  to  lead  and  steady 
a  revolution,  as  Parnell  did,  he  got  no  backing  from  them. 
They  were  satisfied  with  their  privileges. 

Still,  when  all  is  said  and  done — and  in  the  main  their 
lost  opportunities  are  heart-breaking  to  consider  even  from 
the  English  point  of  view — they  had  great  qualities.  They 
produced  great  lovers  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people. 
After  all  the  mass  of  them  thought  only  as  the  English 
privileged  classes  thought  before  the  War,  that  they  were 
there  for  all  time.  The  drinking,  roystering,  gaming  and 
duelling  Anglo-Irish  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced 
that  galaxy  of  talent  and  patriotism  which  was  Grattan’s 
Parliament.  They  produced  the  Volunteers  of  1782, 
They  made  the  Rebellion  of  1798  formidable.  They  were 
shaken  by  the  wind  of  Freedom,  that  was  swaying  the 
tallest,  the  most  immovable  towers  and  trees  in  the  days 
that  brought  the  French  Revolution.  To  them  Ireland 
owed  her  great  leaders.  Not  a  Catholic  sat  or  voted 
in  Grattan’s  Parliament  or  took  part  in  the  great 
protestation  of  1782  on  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  It  is  their 
own  fault  that  the  gulf  has  widened,  that  they  have  been 
cast  aside,  that  Protestantism,  which  in  the  old  days  never 
severed  them  from  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people,  has 
come  to  mean,  almost  inevitably,  an  alien  element. 
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They  sometimes  abused  their  privileges.  For  long  they 
controlled  in  the  Grand  Jury  system  the  amenities  of 
Ireland.  From  them  came  almost  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century  practically  the  whole  administrative  class  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  a  laissez-faire  spirit  at  the  best  that  did  so 
little  with  its  powers  and  responsibilities. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Ireland  needs  the 
Anglo-Irish  gentry.  She  needs  just  the  qualities  of  their 
English  blood.  That  habit  of  freedom  made  the  English 
and  the  Anglo-Irish  great  builders,  great  “  makers  ”  to  use 
the  old  word  for  a  man  who  made  a  town  or  a  cathedral, 
a  picture  or  a  poem.  We  want  the  qualities  they  so  often 
gave  to  England  in  her  services  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  have  the  habit  of  freedom.  Could  anything  be  more 
essential  to  a  country  with  all  the  essentials  for  freedom 
but  the  habit.?  And  freedom  without  that  controlling  and 
experienced  habit  is  apt,  at  first  at  least,  to  take  on 
uncommonly  easily  the  habit  of  tyranny. 

I  think  the  great  qualities  that  exist  in  the  Anglo-Irish, 
too  sparingly  given  in  the  past  to  the  land  that  bore  them, 
were  never  more  exemplified  than  during  the  years  of  the 
revolution.  Perhaps  adversity  has  proved  them.  The 
Anglo-Irish  gentry  who  have  stood  by  the  Treaty  and 
worked  for  the  Free  State,  despite  personal  Injuries  at  the 
hands  of  Irishmen,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  I  abase 
myself  before  the  blind  lady  whose  house  was  burnt  and 
her  children’s  houses,  whose  son’s  life  was  in  danger, 
who  yet  wrote  to  me  out  of  her  quiet  darkness :  “  Come 
back  and  work  for  the  country  we  all  love.” 

Again  “in  a  foreign  land  in  a  lonesome  city”  I  meet 
with  men  whom  the  new  order  of  things  in  Ireland  has 
sent  put  into  the  wilderness — officers  of  the  Irish  regiments 
— and  only  those  who  know  can  gauge  the  lonely  desola¬ 
tion  for  the  soldier  of  losing  the  regiment  and  with  it  home 
and  country  and  all  he  holds  most  dear — ex-R.I.C.  men, 
not  Black  and  Tans,  but  the  old,  very  Irish  D.I.’s  and 
C.I.’s  who  were  as  racy  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  as  the  turf- 
smoke.  I  meet  these  and  people  whose  houses  have  been 
burnt  and  who  have  suffered  many  wrongs.  Again  I  abase 
myself  before  them.  I  ask  if  I — an  Irish  Catholic  Celt — 
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could  be  capable  of  their  love  and  forgiveness,  if  that  is  a 
word  they  would  accept — I  have  never  heard  them  say 
there  was  anything  to  forgive. 

They  all  want  to  go  back  to  serve  Ireland  if  they  may,  if 
not  at  least  to  live  and  die  there. 

These  Irish  look  at  each  other  when  they  meet,  across  a 
room,  a  street,  a  theatre,  as  they  would  never  have  looked 
at  home.  Classification  is  lost.  They  are  just  Irish, 
nothing  more.  There  is  something  between  them  of  which 
those  other  people  know  nothing.  It  is  the  secret  of  the 
soft  land  they  love,,  the  kind  breast  at  which  they  were 
nursed,  to  which  their  dream  is  to  return. 

In  the  shock  and  pain  of  the  last  few  years  many  people 
left  Ireland  who  are  now  sick  to  return.  Imagine  Chelten¬ 
ham  and  Bath  and  Bournemouth  and  Tunbridge  Wells 
for  those  who  were  accustomed  to  great  houses  and  miles 
of  bogs  and  the  immense  sky  over  them.  I  know  of  many 
such  cases.  Only  to-day  I  heard  of  one.  But  here  is  a 
quite  true  story. 

When  we  lived  in  the  West  of  Ireland  there  was  an  old 
man  getting  on  towards  the  eighties,  one  of  the  smaller 
landlords,  who  was  incessantly  at  loggerheads  with  his 
tenants.  No  mediation  sufficed  to  reconcile  them.  He 
would  not  concede  an  inch.  In  the  result  he  was  inces¬ 
santly  boycotted.  No  one  would  work  for  him,  and  things 
were  uncommonly  uncomfortable  for  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter,  who  was  the  only  one  of  his  children  at  home. 

She  stood  it  till  the  troubled  days  came.  Then  she  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  shut  up  the  house  and  remove  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  of  Cheltenham. 

He  endured  it  for  a  while.  Then  one  morning  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  breakfast-table.  His  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in.  No  one  had  seen  or  heard  him  go. 

Far  away  in  Mayo  the  gamekeeper  whose  business  it 
was  to  look  after  the  house  and  see  that  it  was  aired  found 
a  drawing-room  window  open.  He  went  in  and  there  in 
an  armchair,  fast  asleep,  was  “  th’  Quid  Masther.” 

No  more  Cheltenham  for  him  ! 

Perhaps  adversity  best  discovers  virtues.  Anyhow  I 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  love  and  hunger  of  these  exiles, 
involuntary  or  otherwise,  for  their  native  land. 
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Griffith,  the  man  who  reconciled  thought  and  action  in 
politics,  saw  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  as  they  were  and  are, 
with  their  great  qualities  and  their  failings,  and  saw  Ire¬ 
land  but  as  half-Ireland  without  them.  “  Ireland  is  not 
one  class,  or  one  creed,  or  one  slogan,”  wrote  an  Irishman 
to  me  a  year  ago  in  a  resounding  phrase. 

I  hope  the  new  Ireland  will  call  back  those  who  have 
gone  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  will  welcome  them  when  they 
come.  They  stand  for  construction,  for  education,  for  the 
tradition  of  controlling,  of  commanding  men.  They  have 
the  courage  which  is  so  sadly  needed  in  Ireland,  not 
physical  courage,  of  course,  but  moral  courage.  Because, 
unlike  the  rest  of  us,  they  have  had  over  the  centuries  the 
habit  of  Freedom. 

Note. — This  article  was  written  as  long  ago  as  the 
autumn  of  1923.  It  would  be  less  easy  now  to  keep  the 
Anglo-Irish,  if  anyone  was  anxious  to  do  it.  The  old  still 
cling  to  Ireland,  but  the  young  men  have  flown  over  all 
the  seas.  It  has  been  another  Flight  of  the  Wild  Geese  : 
those  who  have  stayed  have  proved  their  patriotism. 
Nothing  became  the  Anglo-Irish  gentry  better  than  their 
passing. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN 
By  Robert  Machray 


Soon  a  year  will  have  passed  since  the  internal  political 
situation  in  China  was  changed  radically,  at  least  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  the  defeat  of  the  North  by  the  South.  The 
North  had  been  in  control,  more  or  less,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  the  South 
would  not  have  triumphed  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by 
two  important  Northern  Tuchuns,  Feng  Yu-hsiang  and 
Yen  Hsi-shan,  a  significant  fact  which  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  any  attempt  at  estimating  the  present  position. 
The  most  notable  signs  of  the  new  state  of  things  were 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  victors  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  “  Dictator,”  as 
he  had  styled  himself;  the  violent  and  unexpected  death 
of  Chang,  which  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  “  Nationalist  Government,”  not  in 
Peking,  long  the  city  of  the  Emperors,  but  in  Nanking, 
the  capital  centuries  before  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  In 
an  article  entitled  “  The  Chinese  Problem,”  which  was 
published  in  the  July  issue  last  year  of  this  Review,  the 
writer  offered  a  short,  connected  account  of  the  various 
battles,  intrigues,  complications  and  occurrences  which 
led  up  to  these  striking  events.  Special  reference  was 
made  to  the  attitude  of  Japan  to  China  as  a  whole,  and 
consideration  was  given  particularly  to  Japanese  policy 
and  action  respecting  Manchuria  and  Shantung.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  Japan’s  firmness  in  maintaining  her  rights 
under  the  treaties  which  applied  in  her  case,  and  a  passage 
was  quoted  from  a  speech  by  Baron  Tanaka,  then,  as  now, 
Japanese  Prime  Minister,  who  urged  the  adoption  by 
Japan  of  “improved  policies  for  the  protection  of  her 
interests  and  prestige.”  By  improved  he  meant  more 
forthright  policies,  a  stronger  initiative,  a  sterner 
reckoning. 
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This  speech  was  delivered  in  April,  1927,  and  in  the 
following  month  had  a  sequel  in  the  landing  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  troops  at  Tsingtao,  the  port  of  Shantung  and 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  some  250  miles  in  length, 
from  Tsinan,  for  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  in  that 
area.  These  forces  were  withdrawn  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  after  the  defeat  and  compulsory  retirement  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Southern  commander,  by  the  North. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1928,  Chiang,  in  association  with 
Feng  and  Yen,  again  marched  into  Shantung,  Tanaka, 
having  shortly  before  had  his  policy  endorsed  at  a 
General  Election,  immediately  despatched  larger  forces 
than  those  previously  employed  to  Tsingtao  to  protect  his 
nationals  and  the  railway,  over  which,  it  may  be  recalled, 
Japan  holds  a  mortgage  for  about  four  millions  sterling. 
Early  in  May,  1928,  serious  fighting  took  place  at  Tsinan 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Southerners,  the  upshot 
being  that  Chiang’s  campaign,  which  up  till  then  had  been 
prosperous,  went  awry  for  a  time,  though  pressure  on 
Peking  from  Feng,  and  chiefly  from  Yen,  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  that  city,  June  4th  to  8th,  1928,  and  gave 
victory  to  the  South. 

In  1927  both  North  and  South  had  vigorously  protested 
against  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Shantung  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  China  and  a  breach  of  the  Washington 
Treaties,  1921-22.  In  1928,  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
North,  these  protests  were  renewed  with  much  vehemence 
by  Peking  as  well  as  Nanking,  the  outcry  of  the  latter 
being  all  the  more  bitter,  not  only  because  of  the  heavy 
losses  that  had  been  suffered,  but  because  of  the  check 
to  the  Southern  move  on  Peking — which  was  occupied,  not 
by  Chiang,  as  he  had  expected,  but  by  Yen,  whose  entry 
into  the  capital  had,  moreover,  been  facilitated  by  the 
successful  drive  made  by  Feng,  the  other  dissident 
Northerner,  at  the  flank  in  Shantung  of  Sun  Chuan-fang, 
a  supporter  of  Chang  and  formerly  in  possession  of  five 
of  the  seaboard  provinces,  with  his  centre  at  Shanghai. 
For  a  short  time  Chiang,  in  fact,  liked  the  look  of  things 
so  little  that  he  left  his  front,  resigned  his  command,  and 
retired  from  the  field.  But  Yen  and  Feng,  who  had  pro- 
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claimed  themselves  Nationalists  in  alliance  with  Chiang, 
stood  by  the  bargains  they  had  made  with  him,  though  at 
first  there  was  much  doubt  respecting  their  real  intentions. 
At  any  rate,  all  three  had  common  ground  in  their  pro¬ 
nounced  anti-foreignism.  All  three  heartily  subscribed 
to  that  part  of  the  manifesto  issued  in  the  name  of  “  United 
China”  by  the  Nanking  Nationalist  Government  on  June 
nth,  1928,  which  read  :  “  All  foreign  Powers  must  imme¬ 
diately  evacuate  their  troops  from  Chinese  soil.”  And 
this,  too,  at  a  moment  when  Japan  not  only  was  con¬ 
solidating  her  position  in  Tsinan  and  on  the  Shantung 
railway,  but  was  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  pour  additional 
forces  into  Manchuria !  Of  course  there  were  British, 
American  and  other  troops  at  Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  else¬ 
where.  Japan  completely  disregarded  this  extremely  tall 
order.  However,  when,  in  July,  she  was  satisfied  that  she 
had  the  situation  in  Shantung  well  in  hand,  she  called 
home  several  thousand  reservists,  their  services  being  no 
longer  required.  She  continued  to  hold  Tsinan  and  the 
railway  to  the  sea  at  Tsingtao. 

Discussion  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East  must 
be  prefaced  by  an  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
China  and  in  Japan,  with  respect  to  their  relations  to  each 
other,  since  the  Nanking  Government,  in  a  triumphant 
mood,  issued  that  peremptory  manifesto.  China 
appeared  to  be  unified;  Chiang,  Feng  and  Yen,  the  three 
military  chiefs,  met  in  Peking  in  the  first  weeks  of  July 
and  agreed  on  a  policy  of  collaboration  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  Kuomintang;  even  the 
new  ruler  of  Manchuria,  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  son  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Chang  Tso-lin,  professed  that  he  desired  to 
co-operate  with  Nanking.  The  sky  was  clear — except  for 
some  doubt  whether  a  small  cloud  hanging  over  Kwangsi 
would  disperse  or  grow  larger.  Nanking  felt  confident 
enough  to  draw  up  a  declaration  to  be  presented  to  the 
foreign  Powers  demanding  the  instant  revision  of  the 
existing  treaties,  and  assigning  to  foreigners  in  China 
equal  rights  and  treatment  with  Chinese.  The  Belgian, 
Spanish,  Danish  and  Italian  treaties  had  already  been 
denounced.  The  treaty  with  Japan  was  about  to  expire. 
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and  everybody  wondered  whether  this  most  important 
treaty  would  also  go  by  the  board.  Baron  Tanaka  stated 
that  it  would  remain  effective  for  ten  years  longer,  in 
consonance  with  its  provisions;  China  by  herself  had  no 
power  to  abrogate  it.  The  Japanese  Press  almost  unani¬ 
mously  expressed  the  opinion  that  Nanking  lacked  ele¬ 
mentary  common  sense.  But  on  July  19th,  1928,  Mr.  Wang, 
the  Nationalist  Foreign  Minister,  definitely  announced 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  as  from  that  day,  and  the 
whole  question  of  the  treaties  became  acute,  for  it  was 
plain  that  if  the  Nationalist  Government  tore  up  this 
treaty,  which  covered  extra-territoriality  and  virtually 
everything  else,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  abrogate  all  other 
treaties  in  the  same  high-handed  way.  Japan  at  once 
intimated  that  she  did  not  accept  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty,  and  she  based  her  refusal  on  Article  XXVI  of  the 
instrument  in  question,  which  provides  that  if  revision  is  not 
requested  by  either  party  within  six  months  after  the  expiry 
of  the  first  ten  years,  the  treaty  remains  in  force  for  another 
ten  years.  She  showed  her  displeasure  in  unmistakable 
fashion  by  advising  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  of  Manchuria, 
to  break  off  negotiations  with  Nanking;  these  had  all  but 
been  completed  for  his  inclusion  in  the  Nationalist  fold; 
Chang  declined  for  a  while  to  go  on  with  them.  At  Tokyo 
Tanaka  said  that  while  Japan  was  not  hostile  to  Chinese 
Nationalism,  she  could  not  permit  the  treaty  to  be  sum¬ 
marily  terminated,  though  she  was  prepared  to  negotiate 
its  revision. 

It  was  at  this  critical  stage  of  the  controversy  that  the 
United  States  sent  a  Note  to  Nanking  announcing  its 
readiness  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  conceding  tariff 
autonomy  to  China.  There  was  nothing  new  or  in  the 
least  sensational  about  this  proceeding  of  the  American 
Government.  All  the  interested  Powers  had  agreed  at 
the  Peking  Conference  of  1925  to  grant  China  tariff 
autonomy  in  the  present  year,  1929,  and  the  U.S.  Note 
confirmed  that  decision.  The  Note,  however,  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  cordiality  of  its  tone ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  indicated  the  view  that  the  Nationalist  regime  was  to 
be  considered  as  really  established  in  China,  it  possessed 
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very  considerable  political  importance,  and  could  not  but 
be  gratifying  to  Nanking.  A  curious  thing  was  that  this 
American  action  was  taken  without  any  previous  consulta¬ 
tion  with,  or  even  intimation  to,  the  other  Powers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  United  States  in  the  China  Treaty  signed 
at  Washington  in  1922;  further,  the  Note  secured  for 
America  the  benefit  of  a  most-favoured-nation  clause. 
Naturally  the  Note  caused  much  comment,  not  always 
favourable,  among  the  foreign  communities  in  China,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  not  received  in  a  particularly 
friendly  spirit  in  Japan.  Following  hard  on  the  Note,  a 
Treaty  was  signed  at  Peking  on  July  25th,  1928,  between 
the  United  States  and  China;  it  consisted  of  two  clauses, 
and  was  concerned  with  tariff  autonomy  alone;  Nanking 
had  looked  for  something  more,  but  it  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  obtaining  de  facto  recognition  from  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Great  Powers.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  December  9th  President  Coolidge  said  : — 


The  situation  in  China,  which  a  few  months  ago  was  so  threatening 
as  to  call  for  the  dispatch  of  a  large  additional  force  (to  Shanghai,  where 
it  co-operated  with  the  British  Shanghai  Defence  Force  and  the  troops 
of  other  Powers  concerned),  has  been  much  composed.  The  National 
Government  has  established  itself  over  the  country  and  promulgated  a 
new  organic  law  announcing  a  programme  intended  to  promote  the 
political  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people.  We  have  recognised  this 
Government,  encouraged  its  progress,  and  have  negotiated  a  treaty  restor¬ 
ing  to  China  complete  tariff  autonomy  and  guaranteeing  our  citizens 
against  discriminations.  Our  trade  in  that  quarter  is  increasing,  and  our 
Forces  are  being  reduced. 


Why  the  United  States  broke  away  from  the  principle 
of  co-operating  with  other  interested  Powers  is  obscure, 
but  it  must  be  emphasised  that  it  refrained  in  both  Note 
and  Treaty  from  any  mention  of  issues  other  than  the 
tariff,  and  this  implied  that  the  American  Government 
scarcely  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  complying 
with  the  demands  of  the  Nationalists  as  regards  extra¬ 
territoriality  and  other  unsettled  and  unsettling  matters. 
Indeed,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  signing  of  the 
new  Treaty  the  Amer^ican  Minister  in  Peking  sent  a  strong 
Note  to  Wang,  the  Nationalist  Foreign  Minister,  drawing 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  latter’s  Government  to  fulfil 
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promises  frequently  given  to  evacuate  all  American 
property  forcibly  taken  and  held  by  Chinese  soldiers,  and 
to  prevent  other  similar  seizures.  The  Note  added  that 
American  property  was  being  treated  as  if  the  United 
States  was  an  enemy  country  making  war  against  China, 
whereas  full  protection  for  property  was  the  elementary 
responsibility  of  the  Chinese  Government;  the  United 
States  had  throughout  displayed  the  greatest  forbearance, 
and  it  therefore  expected,  “  in  evidence  of  the  good  faith 
and  political  competence  of  the  Nationalist  Government,” 
that  no  more  American  properties  would  be  occupied,  and 
that  those  which  had  been  occupied  would  be  restored  to 
their  rightful  owners.  This  was  very  “  straight  talk  ”  on 
the  part  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  whose 
benevolent  policy  towards  the  Nationalists  had  been  so 
conspicuously  demonstrated  and  had  met  with  so  poor  a 
return.  It  was  precisely  the  political  competence  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  that  was  in  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Japan,  whose  interests,  valued  at  £250,000,000, 
in  China  were  of  far  more  importance  than  those  of 
America. 

During  the  week  August  8th- 15th,  1928,  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang,  or  Nationalist 
Party,  held  its  fifth  plenary  session  at  Nanking,  and  gave 
to  the  outside  world  some  impression  of  unity,  most  of 
the  important  Chinese  leaders  being  present — Yen  was 
the  one  notable  absentee.  Chiang,  who  presided,  was 
diplomatic  and  conciliatory,  but  factional  differences  were 
evident,  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reconciling  the 
Kwangsi  group  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
A  measure  of  agreement  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  attained, 
and  the  unification  of  China  was  again  proclaimed,  both 
in  the  Nationalist  Press  and  in  many  Western  papers. 
The  true  situation  was  shown  in  an  article  from  a  special 
correspondent  at  Changsha,  which  must  have  been  written 
(it  had  been  sent  by  mail)  soon  after  the  meeting  at  Nan¬ 
king  of  the  committee,  but  which  was  published  on 
September  17th  by  The  whose  excellent  despatches 

from  China  have  been,  and  are,  of  the  greatest  service  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  Far  East.  The  headlines  of 
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this  article  were;  “Chaotic  China;  Impotence  of  Nan¬ 
king;  Threat  of  Anarchy.”  It  said,  among  other  things: 

From  abroad  the  prospects  of  peace  may  look  a  little  better  than 
from  here.  Nominally  the  Kuomintang  have  united  the  country.  The 
Northerners  have  been  driven  outside  the  Great  Wall,  foreign  diplomatic 
bodies  are  recognising  the  Southern  Government,  and  from  Nanking 
comes  a  steady  stream  of  ordinances  and  proposals  for  reorganisation  and 
reform.  In  the  central  provinces  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  China  is 
any  more  united  than  she  has  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  The 
taking  of  Peking  has  passed  almost  unnoticed.  .  .  .  Now  that  the  long 
struggle  is  over  no  one  seems  to  care,  for  no  one  feels  that  the  exploits 
of  the  army  in  the  North  have  any  real  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Nanking  may  order — but  who  obeys  ?  .  .  . 

Each  of  the  inland  provinces  is  under  the  control  of  a  group  of  military 
men,  more  or  less  loosely  allied  together,  and  even  more  vaguely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  so-called  Central  Government.  Each  city  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  has  its  own  general,  who  spars  with  his  subordinates 
for  power,  recruits  new  soldiers  for  his  army,  levies  taxes,  issues  decrees, 
and  fills  all  the  Government  offices  with  his  military  favourites.  If  a 
larger  army  marches  against  him  he  usually  retires,  his  officials  take 
to  flight,  and  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  is  at  a  standstill  till  the 
arrival  of  the  next  "  conqueror.” 

After  observing  that  all  pretence  of  civil  government 
has  broken  down  in  many  places,  this  correspondent  states 
that  the  only  concern  of  officials  such  as  are  described 
above  is  to  line  their  own  pockets  during  their  short  stay 
in  power.  Taxes  of  all  sorts  are  extortionate,  yet  the 
Government  is  insolvent,  measures  for  reform  being  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  greed  of  their  originators.  Everywhere  the 
“  squeeze  ”  prevails — loot,  loot,  loot !  The  arrogance  of 
the  soldiery  weighs  heavily  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  sentence  in  this  highly  in¬ 
formative  article — particularly  noteworthy  by  the  West — 
is  this ;  “  There  is  a  widespread  idea  in  the  minds  of  both 
officers  and  privates  that  the  revision  of  the  treaties  will 
mean  that  all  foreign  property  will  immediately  revert  to 
the  Chinese  people.”  What  an  opportunity  then  for 
spoliation — for  loot  again !  It  is  this  that  is  behind  that 
widespread  idea  in  the  thoughts  of  greedy  soldiers  and 
covetous  officials  and  politicians  ill-disguised  under  the 
pretext  of  the  restoration  of  China’s  sovereignty.  Of  all 
nations  Japan  most  thoroughly  understands  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  ideology  now  unfortunately  prevalent  in 
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China.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  declared  that  it  might  be  obliged  to  take  suit¬ 
able  measures  for  safeguarding  the  rights  and  interests 
assured  by  the  treaties.  As  the  days  went  on  international 
diplomacy  sought  behind  the  veil  to  moderate  the  attitude 
of  Japan,  but  the  6,000  Japanese  troops  that  still  remained 
in  Shantung  were  provided  with  winter  barracks,  an  in¬ 
timation  to  all  concerned  that  she  was  not  to  be  cajoled  or 
intimidated. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  generalissimo  of  the  South,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Government  of  China  on  October 
9th;  he  was  not  styled  President  of  China.  He  was  the 
choice  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Kuomintang,  to  which  he  is  responsible,  the  Nanking 
Nationalist  Government  being  nothing  other  than  the 
creature  of  the  Kuomintang  Party.  An  elaborate  system 
of  Councils  or  Boards  and  of  Ministries  called  Depart¬ 
ments  was  instituted,  and  among  the  chairmen  of  the 
Councils  was  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  who  also  figured  as 
Minister  of  War,  while  Yen  Hsi-shan  was  made  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Wang  continuing  as  Foreign  Minister. 
Sun  Fo,  son  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  appeared  as  Minister  of 
Railways.  Despite  Japanese  opposition,  Chang  Hsueh- 
liang,  of  Manchuria,  was  included  among  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Government  Council;  on  the  other  hand 
Kwangsi  went  unrepresented,  for  the  name  of  neither 
Li  Chai-sum,  of  Canton,  nor  Li  Tsung-jen,  of  Hankow, 
was  given  in  the  list  of  appointees — which  showed  their 
disapproval  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  “  Organic 
Law  of  the  National  Government”  was  promulgated;  it 
forms  a  sort  of  temporary  Constitution,  and  is,  of  course, 
the  work  of  the  Kuomintang.  It  was  referred  to  above 
in  the  Message  to  Congress  of  President  Coolidge,  who 
sent  his  congratulations  to  Chiang  on  his  election  to  the 
Presidency;  some  foreign  diplomats  in  China  followed 
suit. 

The  Kuomintang  legislated  as  if  it  was  All  China. 
Yet  it  was  the  case  that  China  was  divided  then — as  she 
is  now.  Leaving  out  Manchuria  and  the  provinces  of 
Szechwan  and  Yunnan,  over  which  the  Kuomintang  has 
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no  control  whatever,  China  is  shared  among  four  groups  or 
individuals:  (i)  the  Kuomintang  under  its  militarist 
leader,  President  Chiang,  with  four  or  possibly  five  pro¬ 
vinces  behind  him ;  (2)  the  “  Kwangsi  clique,”  in  power 
in  Kwantung,  Kwangsi,  Hunan  and  Hupeh;  (3)  Feng, 
probably  the  most  formidable  leader  of  the  lot  because  of 
his  ability  and  his  comparatively  well-trained  army,  with 
a  firm  hold  on  part  of  the  old  North;  and  (4)  Yen,  with 
Shansi  and  Chihli,  including  Peking,  also  part  of  the  old 
North,  in  his  grasp.  And  the  Kuomintang  is  itself  divided 
between  “  moderates  ”  and  “  extremists,”  the  latter  being 
shot  through  and  through  with  Communism.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  sole  tie  which  unites  these  groups 
and  individuals  is  their  hatred  of  the  foreigner  and  their 
determination  to  despoil  him. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  a  divided  China  does  not 
imply  the  writer’s  hostility  to  the  unification  of  China;  it 
is  merely  a  presentment  of  facts.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
he  thinks  the  British  Government  could  or  should  have 
acted  differently  when  it  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Nan¬ 
king  Government  in  December  last  definitely  according 
tariff  autonomy  to  China;  Great  Britain  was  committed  to 
grant  it.  In  her  Memorandum  communicated  to  the 
signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaties  in  December, 
1926,  she  suggested  that  the  Powers  should,  in  a  joint 
declaration,  recognise  the  right  of  China  to  tariff 
autonomy.  No  joint  declaration  was  made,  but  the 
United  States  led  the  way;  Great  Britain  went  a  step 
farther  when  her  Minister  to  China  ceremoniously  recog¬ 
nised  at  Nanking  the  Nanking  Government  as  the 
“  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.”  The 
treaty  itself  was  as  favourable  to  British  interests  as  could 
be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  a  settlement  having 
been  reached  some  time  before  regarding  the  looting  out¬ 
rage  by  Southern  troops  at  Nanking  in  the  previous  year, 
other  anti-British  outrages  being  virtually  condoned,  or 
conveniently  forgotten.  Like  the  American  Treaty,  the 
British  Treaty  was  concerned  with  tariff  autonomy  alone. 
France  also  signed  a  tariff  treaty.  By  the  end  of  1928 
the  Nanking  Government  had  concluded  treaties  with 
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the  United  States,  Germany,  Norway,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
France,  and  Spain,  in  the  order  stated.  The  treaties 
with  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Portugal  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  relinquishment  of  extra-territoriality  by 
January  ist,  1930,  on  condition  that  China  made  her  courts 
of  law  satisfactory  to  foreigners.  Japan  still  stood  out. 

During  December  it  had  been  reported  that  some  re¬ 
newal  of  Anglo-Japanese  co-operation  had  taken  place 
in  the  shape  of  an  understanding  for  support  in  matters 
of  common  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  This 
could  not  mean  repudiation  of  the  Memorandum  of  1926, 
in  which  the  British  Government  declared  its  readiness 
to  negotiate  on  treaty  revision  as  well  as  tariff  revision. 
What  it  meant,  it  must  be  hoped,  was  that  joint  action 
by  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  in  view  of  the  vastness  of 
their  interests  in  China,  was  to  be  taken  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  sacrifice  of  these  interests  to  extremist 
demands.  Perhaps  it  also  meant  that  having  come  to  this 
understanding  Japan  was  less  unwilling  to  accord  tariff 
autonomy  to  China.  At  any  rate,  an  informal  agreement 
was  arrived  at  in  January,  and  Japan  undertook  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  new  tariff  which  the  Nanking  Government  was  to 
put  into  force  on  February  ist;  this  was  tantamount  to 
recognising  tariff  independence  for  China.  In  the 
Japanese  Diet  Baron  Tanaka  delivered  a  speech,  on 
January  22nd,  in  which  he  said  that  while  Japan  wished 
to  assist  the  Chinese  people  in  the  unification  of  their 
country,  she  desired  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  she 
would  maintain  her  position  in  Manchuria.  Some  days 
later,  replying  to  an  interpellation  by  Baron  Shidehara, 
his  predecessor  as  Foreign  Minister,  he  declined  to  modify 
his  statement  respecting  Manchuria,  as  it  represented 
what  was  Japan’s  policy.  Meanwhile  negotiations  had 
been  proceeding  at  Nanking  for  a  settlement  regarding 
the  Tsinan  affair  and  Shantung  generally,  and  success 
seemed  to  be  in  sight  when  they  suddenly  failed,  not  so 
much  because  of  Japan,  but  rather  from  domestic 
jealousies,  Chiang  Kai-shek  dreading  that,  on  the 
Japanese  evacuation  of  Shantung,  that  rich  province 
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would  be  taken  over  by  Feng,  who  already  held  the 
western  part  of  it,  the  result  being  that  Feng  would  be 
far  too  powerful  for  him  and  Nanking.  What  a  lurid 
light  this  throws  on  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  China! 
How  far  from  real  unification  !  Further  evidence  of  this 
is  seen,  besides,  in  the  growing  antagonism  between  Nan¬ 
king  and  Kwangsi,  with  its  threat  of  the  renewal  of  civil 
war.  It  can  therefore  surprise  no  one  that  Japan  hesi¬ 
tates  and  holds  off.  Further,  the  situation  has  a  very 
plain  moral  for  other  Governments,  particularly  for  the 
British  Government,  in  dealing  with  questions  such  as 
extra-territoriality.  “  Go  slow  I  ” 

In  reply  to  a  question.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  13th,  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  China  as  “  nebulous,”  according  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Peking.  The  foregoing  article  suggests  that 
murky  would  perhaps  be  a  rather  more  appropriate  word. 
Sir  Austen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  position  may 
become  clearer  after  the  meeting  of  the  Party  Congress  of 
the  Kuomintang  at  Nanking  on  March  15th.  Well,  it  may, 
particularly  on  the  surface — to  “  save  face,”  a  procedure 
which  is  both  an  art  and  a  science  in  China.  But  to  over¬ 
look  or  minimise  the  real,  vital,  determining  facts  will 
simply  not  do. 


MUSSOLINI  AND  THE  ROMAN  QUESTION 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

I  DOUBT  if  there  has  ever  been  any  period  in  history  which 
has  provided  such  dramatic  developments  or  witnessed 
so  many  revolutions  as  the  present  century;  even  the 
nineteenth  seems  tame  compared  with  it,  in  spite  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  Nineteen  hundred  and  one,  the 
first  year  of  this  new  age,  had  opened  with  a  flare  of 
trumpets :  there  was  prosperity  and  contentment  amongst 
men,  and,  conditions  being  not  too  onerous,  most  people 
were  content  to  live  much  like  their  fathers  before  them. 

Then  came  the  War  and  a  new  era  for  mankind  that 
spelt  ruin  and  disaster  for  all  those  heedless  millions  who 
had  made  such  wanton  use  of  life.  Four  years,  during 
which  men  fought  and  bled  to  defend  an  ideal  that  they 
had  inscribed  on  their  banners,  when  Germany  had  set 
expediency  over  every  other  claim  and  thrown  her 
defiant  glove  in  the  face  of  outraged  humanity  .  . 

Then,  when  peace  had  been  imposed  by  force  of  arms, 
the  world  awoke  to  find  itself  as  a  ship  without  anchor. 
Useless  were  all  the  old  precepts  and  watchwords  that 
had  inspired  men’s  policy.  They  were  faced  with  economic 
death,  and  so  desperate  were  their  straits  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  overthrow  all  their  old  idols  and  to  invent  new 
creeds  and  dogmas  in  the  attempt  to  better  their 
conditions. 

And  so  for  the  cruel  war-lust,  that  had  immolated  ten 
million  men  on  the  altar  of  national  ambition,  there  was 
substituted  an  insensate  craving  for  change,  while  victors 
and  vanquished  alike  embraced  the  most  fantastic  theories 
and  revelled  in  upsetting  what  had  hitherto  been  held 
inviolate. 

And  as  all  things  come  from  the  East,  whether  good  or 
bad,  so  there  now  spread  over  Europe  from  Russia  a 
religion  founded  by  Lenin,  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
Western  civilisation  as  completely  as  the  barbarian  hordes 
had  submerged  it  during  the  Dark  Ages.  For  a  time  the 
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disease  spread  unchecked  from  east  to  west — from  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Roumania  to  Hungary;  next  it  moved  north 
through  Austria  to  Germany,  and  westward  through  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  Italy,  while  people  wondered  if  even  France  and 
England  would  be  saved  from  its  contagion  and  lure. 
Then,  after  it  had  infected  Italy  with  its  virus,  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  menace  was  dissipated,  thanks  to  a  counter¬ 
movement  of  which  Mussolini  was  the  driving  force. 

The  movement  which  Mussolini  inaugurated  was  not 
only  the  result  of  the  War,  but  the  expression  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  acute  discontent  which  inevitably  arises  when 
existing  institutions  have  outlived  their  day.  People 
trealise  that  parliaments  have  failed  to  produce  strong, 
stable  government,  and  that  they  consequently  have  no 
longer  any  raison  (VHre.  It  is  idle  to  conceal  this  fact, 
since  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  dictators  in  Europe 
to-day  who  have  set  aside  Parliament  as  an  effete 
and  useless  institution. 

The  claim  which  the  Italian  dictator  has  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  debt 
which  they  owe  him  for  having  destroyed  Bolshevism  in 
Italy  and  restored  their  belief  in  themselves  at  a  moment 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  race  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

He  has  not  only  revitalised  his  country  and  raised  its 
prestige  to  a  position  never  attained  before,  but  has 
proved  himself  a  clear-sighted  and  provident  ruler.  And 
his  latest  master-stroke — the  concordat,  treaty  and  con¬ 
vention  signed  only  recently  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Italian  Government — is  a  further  illustration  of  his 
statesmanship. 

«  »  *  *  *  « 

For  sixty  years  there  has  been  a  Roman  Question,  and 
if  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  it  they  have 
always  proved  vain,  through  the  very  nature  of  the  dispute 
existing  between  the  Pope  and  the  Italian  Government. 

The  origins  of  the  Papal  State  lie  in  the  dim  and  dis¬ 
puted  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  when  it 
appeared  to  many  as  : 


"  The  ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  its  grave.” 
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And,  like  other  small  principalities  and  powers,  it  lived 
precariously,  its  fortunes  waxing  and  waning,  until  it  at 
one  time  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Central  Italy. 
Then,  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  it  began  again  to 
lose  ground,  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb  with  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Napoleon,  and  was  restored  to  much  of  its 
pristine  glory  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Its 
position  then  remained  fairly  secure  until  the  ’sixties, 
when  its  claim  to  territorial  power  began  most  seriously 
to  be  menaced. 

A  Nationalist  movement  was  spreading  over  Italy  that 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  revival  of  that  old  unity  of 
which  the  Italians  had  so  long  been  deprived.  And  once 
the  Austrians  had  been  defeated  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
II  enthroned  as  King  of  Italy,  people  began  to  look  on 
the  “  State  within  the  State  ”  as  something  that  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  these  aspirations.  Yet  for  nine  years  the 
matter  remained  in  abeyance,  as  the  Italians  were  too  good 
Catholics  lightly  to  make  so  drastic  an  attack  on  the  Holy 
See,  though  in  1870  the  clash  between  nationalism  and 
privilege  could  no  longer  be  averted.  In  vain  Victor 
Emmanuel  attempted  to  delay  the  issue  by  asking  the 
Vatican  Council  to  publish  a  manifesto  that  would  recon¬ 
cile  religion  and  science  as  well  as  the  claims  of  Church 
and  State.  Pio  Nono,  indomitable  die-hard,  refused 
to  make  any  such  concession,  and  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  proclaimed  instead  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli¬ 
bility,  so  that  ultimately  the  dispute  that  had  arisen  led 
to  open  warfare.  The  Italian  Army  formally  invested 
the  Holy  City,  and  after  the  King  had  made  one  more 
attempt  to  come  to  terms,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls, 
and  the  Papal  State  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Since  then,  the  Popes  have  always  considered  them¬ 
selves  the  “  Prisoners  of  the  Vatican,”  and,  following  the 
lead  set  them  by  Pio  IX,  have  refused  to  recognise  the 
fait  accompli^  or  to  parley  with  the  Government  that  had 
deprived  them  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  treaty  which 
has  so  signally  reconciled  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian 
Government,  some  account  should  be  given  of  the  many 
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occasions  of  friction  of  which  the  state  of  suppressed  war 
between  the  two  has  been  productive. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City  the  Pope  retired  to  the 
Vatican  with  the  avowed  intention  of  ignoring  the  usurping 
Government,  but  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Law  of 
Guarantees  that  had  been  voted  by  the  Italian  Chamber 
with  a  view  to  defining  the  exact  position  of  the  Church 
in  the  new  Italy.  This  law  declared  that  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran,  as  well  as  Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  other  Papal 
dependencies  were  to  be  left  for  ever  at  the  Pope’s  dis¬ 
posal.  Royal  honours  were  to  be  paid  to  him  within  this 
territory,  and,  while  his  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
were  to  enjoy  the  usual  immunities  and  prerogatives,  his 
person  was  declared  to  be  inviolable,  and  he  himself  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  grant  of  over  3,0C)0,C)(X)  lire.  Pio  Nono 
accepted  the  situation,  under  protest,  but  would  have  none 
of  the  money. 

He  declared  that  it  was  intolerable  to  be  so  completely 
deprived  of  his  temporal  power,  and  objected  particularly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  given  only  the  use  of  the  palaces 
and  churches  which  had  belonged  to  the  Papacy  from  time 
immemorial.  How  could  the  Church  be  independent  of  the 
State,  he  pointed  out,  when  the  Pope  himself  did  not  even 
own  the  church  in  which  he  preached  ?  The  whole  posi¬ 
tion  was  untenable,  and  he  certainly  showed  it,  by 
proving  a  continual  source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
Government  then  in  power.  Catholics  were  forbidden  to 
recognise  the  new  regime^  and  if  the  claims  of  patriotism 
usually  proved  stronger  than  the  Papal  ban  with  the 
majority  of  Italians,  it  was  none  the  less  a  fact  that  a  small 
minority  followed  the  Pope’s  example  in  their  attitude  of 
passive  resistance,  this  dual  allegiance  being  a  source  of 
great  perplexity  to  any  man  who  was  both  a  good  Catholic 
and  a  good  Italian. 

It  was,  however,  abroad  that  the  Pope’s  refusal  to 
abandon  all  claim  to  temporal  power  found  most  adherents, 
as  non-Italian  Catholics  were  free  from  the  perplexities 
of  this  divided  allegiance  and  so  could  give  their  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  This  accounts  for  the  fervour  with  which 
in  France  more  especially — battalions  of  volunteers  (such 
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as  the  Zouaves  Ponii/icaux)  came  forward  in  1870  to 
defend  the  tradition  that  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  Papacy 
itself,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  a  powerful  minority  of 
Catholics  in  Europe  have  generally  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  had  passed  into 
the  realm  of  idle  political  chimeras. 

No  settlement  has,  therefore,  come  at  a  more  opportune 
moment  than  the  one  now  embodied  in  the  Lateran  Treaty, 
and  the  fact  that  it  should  come  to  pass  only  reflects  how 
thoroughly  Mussolini  was  determined  to  make  good  his 
conception  of  the  State.  For  years  he  has  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  weld  together  Italy  into  a  corporate  whole,  in  which 
every  hierarchy  should  have  its  definite  part.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  an  imfasse  that  was  certainly  retarding  his  purpose. 
#  #  #  #  *  * 

The  Treaty  of  the  Lateran  is  the  result  of  long  and 
arduous  negotiations,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  but  I  doubt  if  it  could  ever 
have  materialised  with  any  of  Pio  IX’s  successors  except 
the  present  Pope.  True,  Leo  XIII  had  nursed  the  desire 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  undignified  situation  in  which  the 
entrance  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome  had  placed  him. 
But  he  did  nothing,  as  he  thought  it  premature  to  tackle 
a  problem  for  which  he  could  find  no  solution.  And  as 
Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  and  Benedict  XV,  who  succeeded  him, 
made  reconciliation  depend  on  substituting  an  inter¬ 
national  guarantee  for  the  Law  of  Guarantees  which 
Pius  IX  had  refused,  matters  remained  much  as  before. ‘ 
Not  so  Pius  XL  And  very  early  in  his  reign  he  displayed 
the  evident  desire  to  put  an  end  to  a  feud  that  was  proving 
so  detrimental  to  his  Church,  by  definitely  breaking  away 

(i)  According  to  the  "  Osservatore,”  the  Vatican  has  never  asked  for 
International  Guarantees,  or  at  least  never  declared  they  were  necessary 
to  the  security  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case.  (See 
Chap.  XXIII  of  the  Practical  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge : 
article  of  Father  de  la  Bri6re  on  "  Temporal  Power,”  who  says:  ”  Why 
have  the  Popes  always  opposed  the  Law  of  Guarantees?  .  .  .  Because 
it  is  purely  an  Italian  law.  This  Italianisation  of  the  guarantees  of 
Pontifical  Sovereignty  renders  illusory  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See, 
since  it  has  lost  its  temporal  power.”) 
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from  the  seclusion  which  his  predecessors  had  adopted 
ever  since  1870. 

Immediately  after  his  election  in  1922  he  ordered  the 
opening  of  the  great  historic  doorway  of  St.  Peter’s,  from 
which  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Holy  Father  to  give 
his  blessing,  and  so  gave  expression  to  his  desire  for  an 
equitable  settlement;  while  the  substitution  of  Fascism 
for  the  chaos  found  in  Italy  subsequent  to  the  War,  much 
about  this  time,  entrusted  her  destinies  to  a  man  whose  very 
ideal  of  government  was  dependent  on  every  force  in  the 
country  being  enlisted  in  its  favour.  Mussolini  very  soon 
realised  that,  great  as  was  the  appeal  which  his  doctrines 
made  to  the  Italian  imagination,  the  force  of  religion,  if  he 
could  only  enlist  it  in  his  service,  would  be  an  even  more 
strengthening  and  steadying  factor.  And  consequently 
informal  conversations  very  soon  took  place  between 
his  emissaries  and  those  of  the  Pope,  in  which  every  avenue 
was  explored  to  find  a  via  media. 

The  Treaty  of  the  Lateran  first  originated  in  a  meeting 
held  on  August  6th,  1926,  between  Domenico  Barone, 
Councillor  of  State  and  Member  of  the  Disciplinary 
Council  of  the  Fascist  Party,  and  Francesco  Pacelli,  a 
lawyer  whose  family  had  served  the  Vatican  for  genera¬ 
tions,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mussolini  and  the  Holy  See 
respectively.  (Letters  of  October  4th  and  6th,  1926.) 
And  after  many  unofficial  conversations  the  negotiators 
reached  a  tentative  agreement.  Both  parties  were  so 
anxious  to  have  complete  secrecy  that  even  the  two  copies 
of  the  suggested  treaty,  that  were  typed  not  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  typist  but  by  Pacelli’s  son,  were  kept  safely  under 
lock  and  key.  And  when  a  professional  agreement  had 
been  made  they  took  up  the  question  of  a  concordat^ 
Mgr.  Borgoncini  Duca,  Papal  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  now  taking  part  in  the  conversations. 

The  three  negotiators  worked  long  and  arduously  to 
obtain  an  agreement,  their  meeting-place  being  usually  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Belmonte  on  Monte  Mario,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome.  But  though  these  discussions  were  so 
protracted  that  they  rarely  finished  until  late  at  night, 
it  was  only  in  November,  1928,  that  they  had  advanced 
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sufficiently  to  justify  official  recognition.  The  King  now 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  while  the  negotia¬ 
tions  entered  on  a  decisive  phase — especially  after  Signor 
Barone’s  death  on  January  4th  of  this  year  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Duce  and  Cardinal  Gasparri  as  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  King  and  the  Pope  respectively.^ 
Hitherto  much  time  had  been  lost  in  drawing  up  the 
various  clauses  of  the  suggested  pact,  owing  to  the 
exaggerated  care  with  which  both  lawyers  had  scrutinised 
every  phrase,  even  to  its  punctuation ;  but,  as  Sr.  Barone’s 
heirs  now  began  spreading  all  sorts  of  rumours  with  regard 
to  the  concordat^  Mussolini,  who  had.  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  thought  it  advisable  to  conclude  the  treaty  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

And  so,  contrary  to  expectations  and  almost  unsuspected 
by  the  world  generally,  a  new  landmark  was  added  to  the 
history  of  this  age  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  which 
enables  the  Papacy  once  again  to  take  its  place  as  a 
European  State  after  fifty-nine  years  of  eclipse.  On 
February  nth,  1929,  the  Roman  Question  was  definitely 
buried,  when,  at  twelve  o’clock  punctually,  the  Duce  and 
Cardinal  Gasparri  signed  the  pact  and  concordat  of  the 
Lateran,  thus  reconciling  Holy  See  and  Quirinal.  The 
official  Government  communique  that  was  issued  after  the 
signing  of  this  accord  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  To-day,  in  the  Apostolic  Palace,  Cardinal  Pietro  Gasparri,  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  Cavalier  Benito  Mussolini,  Prime 
Minister  and  chief  Government  Plenipotentiary  for  His  Majesty 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy,  signed  the  political  treaty  settling  the  Roman 
Question. 

*'  A  concordat  intended  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  religion  and  the 
Church  in  Italy  was  also  signed,  and  a  Convention  which  systematises 
definitely  the  financial  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  Italy,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  events  of  1870. 

*'  There  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  signing.  Mgr.  Borgoncini 
Duca,  Mgr.  Pizzardo,  and  Professor  Pacelli,  for  the  Holy  See ;  and 
Signor  Grandi,  Signor  Rocca,  and  Signor  Giunta,  for  Italy. 

''  Out  of  respect  to  the  custom  of  the  Holy  See  not  to  publish  its  Inter¬ 
national  Conventions  before  they  are  presented  for  discussion  before 

(i)  At  Barone’s  death,  Sr.  Grandi  was  appointed  sub-delegate  of  the 
Quirinal  deputation.  After  Cardinal  Gasparri’s  appointment  as  chief 
plenipotentiary,  Sri.  Pacelli  and  Borgoncini  Duca  became  the  Papal  sub¬ 
delegates,  acting  under  his  instructions. 
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the  Legislative  Assemblies,  the  text  of  these  Conventions  will  not  be 
published,  but  a  full  and  precise  rdsumi  will  be  given  to-morrow.” 

Let  US  now  examine  the  treaty  in  detail,  and  see  how 
far  it  affects  the  position  of  the  Church  and  also  that  of 
the  Italian  Government.  As  stated  in  the  official  com¬ 
munique,  the  various  documents  constituting  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  three :  a  political  treaty,  a  concordat,  and  a 
financial  convention. 

The  political  treaty  creates  a  City  of  the  Vatican,  over 
which  the  Holy  See  is  to  exercise  exclusive  sovereign 
power.  It  is  not  a  big  slice  of  territory,  since  it  only  com¬ 
prises  the  land  that  was  originally  walled  in  and  fortified 
by  Pope  Leo  IV  in  the  war  with  the  Saracens  during  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Porta 
Angelica  and  to  the  south  by  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri. 
Outside  this  domain,  however,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
is  acknowledged  over  all  apostolic  palaces,  churches  and 
institutions,  such  as  St.  John  Lateran,  the  Palace  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  and  the  Lateran  Palace ;  while  all  churches 
and  buildings  visited  by  the  Pope  will  temporarily  enjoy 
diplomatic  immunity,  and  extra-territorial  rights  will  be 
extended  to  all  Cardinals  of  the  Curia  living  in  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  the  residences  of  diplomats  accredited  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  treaty  also  formally  recognises  the  Pope’s 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  Vatican  and  the  right  of 
the  Holy  See  to  enter  into  direct  diplomatic  relationship 
with  other  Powers ;  while,  theoretically  at  least,  the  Vatican 
will  become  eligible  for  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations — a  privilege  which  it  is  not  likely  to  exercise,  since 
the  Pope  has  declared  over  and  over  again  that  he  wishes 
to  keep  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

If  we  compare  it,  then,  to  the  Papal  States  existing  in 
i860,  the  City  of  the  Vatican  is  but  a  fragment  of  its  old 
self,  and  it  is  significant  that,  though  Mussolini  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  it  additional  territory  (he  even  offered  the 
Holy  Office,  as  well  as  the  Pamphili  and  Gabrieli  Villas 
on  the  Janiculum  hill,  and  incidentally  a  small  pine-wood), 
the  Pope  would  have  none  of  it.  As  he  said  in  one  of  the 
two  speeches  in  which  he  has  made  comment  on  the 
treaty : — 
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"  Some  people  will  say  that  the  territories  which  we  have  regained 
are  too  small,  but  to  this  one  can  answer  that  the  Pope  was  content 
with  little,  for  reasons  which  seemed  to  him  most  adequate.  In  the 
first  place,  he  wanted  to  show  that  he  was  the  father  treating  with  his 
sons,  so  tried  to  make  an  agreement  as  easy  as  possible.  In  the  second 
place,  he  wished  to  disarm  all  fears  and  to  avoid  any  recrimination  with 
regard  to  territorial  integrity,  and  also  to  prove  that  alone  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  exercises  in  the  name  of  God 
had  directed  him.  The  Papal  City  is  small,  but  it  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  if  one  considers  all  the  relics  and  the  treasures  of  Art  and 
Science  that  are  enshrined  in  it,  while  this  very  quality  ensures  the  Pope 
having  few  material  preoccupations,  when  spiritual  are  his  chief 
concern.” 

The  Concordat,  on  the  other  hand,  introduces  canonical 
legislation  into  Italian  law,  and  the  Codex  Juris  Canontci 
now  becomes  the  official  code.  Thus,  marriage  by  the 
Church  will  in  future  have  the  same  legal  significance  as 
marriage  by  the  Civil  Authorities,  and  they  will  likewise 
sanction  all  its  decisions  relating  to  religious  discipline 
and  morality.  Further,  the  Italian  Government  agrees  to 
the  Pope’s  collaboration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  religious 
programme  for  schools,’  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
will  always  be  informed  of  any  judgment  passed  on  an 
ecclesiastic  for  breach  of  the  law,  while  congregations  will 
be  accorded  a  privileged  position — they  and  all  religious 
orders  will  be  able  to  acquire  land,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State. 

In  return  for  these  privileges  certain  modifications  are 
made  in  respect  of  the  legal  status  of  ecclesiastics,  and  if 
Curial  Cardinals  continue  to  be  subjects  of  the  Vatican, 
this  does  not  apply  to  priests  officiating  on  Italian  territory. 
Again,  every  new  Bishop  appointed  will  swear  to  be  a 
party  to  no  agreement,  and  to  take  no  part  in  any  public 
meeting,  which  might  prejudice  the  Italian  Government, 
while  clergy  are  forbidden  to  join  any  political  party. 
Lastly,  the  Pope  renounces  his  right  to  a  dwelling-place,^ 
and  agrees  to  deliver  to  the  Italian  authorities  all  persons 


(1)  In  schools  a  priest’s  power  only  extends,  in  primary  and  secondary 
institutions,  to  religous  teaching. 

(2)  This  privilege  had  been  granted  to  ecclesiastics  by  Constantine, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  possessed  by  the  head  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris  and  the  Vicar  of  Beverley  in  England. 
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guilty  of  having  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
country. 

By  the  Financial  Convention,  lastly,  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  pay  the  Holy  See  an  indemnity  of  one 
milliard  lire  (nearly  £11,000,000)  in  cash,  and  a  similar 
amount  in  Government  bonds,  this  sum  being  supposed  to 
represent  the  capitalisation  of  interest  on  the  annual  sum 
that  had  been  assigned  to  the  Pope  under  the  Law  of 
Guarantees.^ 

If  the  question  be  now  asked  as  to  what  is  the  full  effect 
and  significance  of  the  reconciliation  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  the  answer 
is  that  both  are  equally  momentous. 

After  sixty  years  a  problem  has  been  solved,  the  insolu¬ 
bility  of  which  had  brought  little  advantage  to  the  Church 
or  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  general,  in  that  all  non- 
Italian  Catholic  nations  indiscriminately  have  sought  to 
get  preferential  treatment  at  her  hands  by  championing 
her  cause. 

In  this  competition  for  her  good  graces  it  was  undeniable 
that  France  had  succeeded  in  holding  supremacy.  Her 
missions  in  the  East  had  precedence  over  any  other;  the 
propagation  of  the  Faith  was  directed  from  her  head¬ 
quarters,  and  she  could  point  with  pride  to  the  many  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  French  troops  had  nobly  fought  in  defence 
of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power. ^ 

Accordingly,  the  solution  that  has  freed  the  Popes  from 
foreign  tutelage  has  occasioned  not  a  little  alarm,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  circles  which  realise  the  possible  waning 
of  French  influence  with  the  Holy  See.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  election  of  the 


(1)  The  Pope  was  at  first  inclined  to  ask  for  double  the  amount,  but 
after  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  accepted  the  offer  that  was  made  to 
him.  I  understand  the  money  will  be  handed  over  to  a  religious  fund 
that  is  independent  of  both  Vatican  and  Quirinal. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  that  French  soldiers,  volunteers  and  regulars, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  that  were  waged  in  the  ’sixties  and 
’seventies  in  defence  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  a  French  General  (Oudinot) 
who  repelled  the  revolutionaries  when  in  1849  they  attempted  to  seize 
Rome  and  proclaim  a  Republic,  and  French  troops  again  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  army  that  opposed  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1870. 
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present  Pope,  when  he  transferred  the  headquarters  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Faith  from  Lyons  to  Rome,  and  so 
withdrew  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  missionary 
activity  from  the  French.  Yet  they  still  hoped  to  retain 
much  of  their  old  ascendancy  by  virtue  of  the  title  which 
France  had  proudly  borne  of  “the  Eldest  Daughter  of 
the  Church.” 

All  this  has  now  come  to  an  end,  since  the  Vatican, 
thanks  to  this  Pact,  will  be  able  to  act  as  it  thinks  fit — “  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  Italy  and  the  whole  world.”  And 
if  the  reconciliation  that  has  taken  place  must  necessarily 
lead  to  advantages  untold  for  Mussolini  and  his  Fascist 
State,  that  is  only  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  solely  through 
the  Duce  that  the  Vatican  has  been  freed  from  an  intoler¬ 
able  situation. 

Doubtless  some  people  will  urge  that  the  privileges 
given  to  the  Pope  are  in  substance  nil,  in  that  the  treaty 
has  done  nothing  but  recognise  everything  which  the  Pope 
had  up  to  now  refused  to  hold  from  the  Italian  King  under 
the  form  of  law  guarantee,  but  which  he  practically  en¬ 
joyed  in  reality.  But  even  if  this  is  the  case,  the  position 
of  the  Church  has  been  tremendously  strengthened  by  it, 
since  the  Pact  has  not  only  freed  the  Holy  Father  from  a 
futile  quarrel  but  given  him  such  status  as  will  enable  his 
Church  to  exercise  its  influence  entirely  untrammelled. 

And  if  the  effect  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous,  its  significance  is  even  greater.  Fascism  is  an 
impossibility  unless  all  elements  of  national  activity  co¬ 
operate  harmoniously  together.  Now  Mussolini  has 
not  only  made  this  co-operation  possible  but  stabilised 
his  regime  most  effectively  by  the  moral  support  which 
it  will  receive  from  the  Church.  Crispi  once  said 
“  The  man  who  will  re-solve  the  Roman  question  will  be 
a  great  man,”  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mussolini  deserves 
this  appellation,  since  the  solution  that  he  has  found  for 
it  will  not  only  give  the  Church  a  signal  opportunity  of 
“restoring  God  to  Italy  and  Italy  to  God,”  as  the  Pope 
declared  in  a  recent  speech,  but  tremendously  enhance 
Italian  prestige  generally. 


EASTERN  AFRICA— OUR  OPPORTUNITY* 
By  Frank  Melland 

“A  VISION  of  ihe  full  opportunity  is  necessary,  and  the 
policy  must  be  worthy  of  it.”  In  these  words  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Closer  Union  of  the  Dependencies 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  shows  how  the  matters  dealt 
with  form  an  Imperial  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  that 
can  no  longer  be  burked. 

This  Report  is  a  most  valuable  document,  and  every 
reader  must  endorse  the  conclusion  that  a  mere  policy  of 
laissez  faire  is  not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  nor  a  worthy  method  of  discharging  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  contains  recom¬ 
mendations  for  action  instead  of  drift,  and  when  carefully 
considered  these  should  evoke  a  considerable  measure  of 
agreement  even  though  details  arouse  opposition.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  critics,  at  home  and  in  Africa,  will  try 
to  consider  the  Report  as  a  whole  and  not  confuse  the  main 
issue  by  fastening  upon  conclusions  and  recommendations 
here  and  there  which  necessarily  dissatisfy  and  antagonise 
some.  All  must  admit  that  before  the  first  step  towards 
a  unified  system  for  East  Africa  is  taken  some  idea  must 
be  formed  of  the  general  direction  to  be  followed,  although 
ample  opportunity  for  local  discussion  will  intervene 
before  irrevocable  action  is  taken.  The  aim  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  to  devise  and  suggest  some  form  of 
Imperial  control  confined  to  broad  issues  which  will  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  local  communities 
instead  of  their  distrust  and  opposition,  and  the  Report, 
therefore,  should  not  be  hastily  condemned  even  by  its 
opponents.  While  at  first  glance  the  Report  may  seem  to 
be  predominantly  concerned  with  safeguarding  the  natives, 
it  is  really  striking  a  balance,  and  it  states  emphatically 
that  if  European  civilisation  gives  of  its  best  it  is  the 


(i)  Report  of  the  Hilton  Young  Commission.  (Cmd.  3234:  6s. 1 
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one  great  hope  of  progress  for  Africa.  It  emphasises,  too, 
the  constant  need  of  advisory  committees  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sharing  responsibility.  It  is  recognised  that,  quite 
apart  from  settlement,  the  mere  introduction  of  good 
administration  into  primitive  Africa  has  started  the  funda¬ 
mental  change  which  gives  rise  to  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved ;  and  we  have  now  to  discover  a  basis  on  which 
white,  black,  and  brown  can  live  together  and  progress 
together  under  conditions  of  rapid  economic  change. 

After  considering  alternatives  and  giving  reasons  for 
discarding  them,  a  Central  Authority  on  the  spot  is  advo¬ 
cated,  but  “it  should  be  the  definite  and  declared  policy 
of  the  Central  Authority  to  respect  and  to  foster  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  local  governments,  except  where  Imperial 
policy,  especially  on  native  affairs  or  any  question  of 
justice  between  races,  is  involved.  The  political  experi¬ 
ence  and  capacity  of  the  immigrant  communities  are  a 
great  asset  of  which  the  largest  use  should  be  made.” 
Some  critics  have  ignored  this,  although  it  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  to  satisfy  a  Convention  of  European  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  native  community,  and  the  Indians.  Careful 
consideration,  however,  needs  to  be  given  to  the  suggested 
London  Advisory  Committee.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  a  Committee  would  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
local  Central  Authority  and  thus  nullify  its  value,  and, 
moreover,  there  is  great  doubt  if  really  suitable  members 
of  such  a  Committee  could  be  found. 

A  great  point  in  favour  of  the  Commission  is  its  courage, 
as  shown  by  the  candid  admission  that  the  present  forms 
of  government  are  unsatisfactory.  (A  shock  possibly  to 
those  who  consider  that  any  aspersion  of  British  forms  of 
governance  or  judicial  procedure  is  akin  to  blasphemy.) 
“  If  the  white  communities  are  fitted  to  be  outposts  of 
British  civilisation  they  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent,  and  on  their  side  they  should  come  to  have 
confidence  in  the  Imperial  Government.  The  present 
relations,  so  far  as  they  have  the  character  of  a  struggle 
for  power,  are  wrong.”  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  the  present 
conditions,  which  tend  to  an  unedifying  exhibition  of 
mutual  recrimination  and  distrust,  came  to  an  end. 
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Although  the  Report  advocates  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  the  evolution  of  East  Africa,  it  proposes  to  proceed 
slowly  and  with  caution,  but  all  the  time  with  a  definite 
goal.  It  wisely  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner  to  investigate  and  recommend,  preparatory  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Governor-General.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  to  be  settled  and  the  many 
thorny  points  involved  this  is  no  cowardly  shelving  of 
responsibility  :  it  is  simply  wisdom.  “  The  task  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one  which  no  single  Commission  could  complete, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  impartial  authority,  part  of  whose  task  will  be 
to  watch  carefully  over  the  changing  situation  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  to  suggest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  government  at  the  appropriate  times. 
Imperial  control  thus  exercised  can  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  shelter  under  which  a  different  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  slowly  evolving.” 

Pride  of  place  is  rightly  given  to  the  following  postu¬ 
late  :  “  The  chief  need  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa 
to-day  is  that  there  should  be  applied  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tories  as  a  whole,  continuously  and  without  vacillation,  a 
native  policy  which,  while  adapted  to  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  different  tribes  and  different  localities,  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  main  principles.”  British  Governments  must 
not  speak,  as  they  now  undoubtedly  do,  with  different 
voices  in  adjacent  territories.  “  Co-ordination  of  policy  is 
needed,  and  in  the  matter  of  native  policy  it  is  urgently 
needed,”  for  native  policy  must  necessarily  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  else  in  these  mixed  States. 

It  is  here,  however,  that  one  finds  a  weak  link  in  the 
chain  so  ably  fashioned  by  Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young 
and  his  colleagues.  All  advocate  the  restriction,  at  first, 
of  the  High  Commissioner’s  powers  to  Kenya,  Uganda, 
and  Tanganyika  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  “the 
problems  which  must  be  considered  in  all  the  five  main¬ 
land  territories  are  essentially  similar.”  The  Chairman 
further  advocates  putting  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  under  a  separate  High  Commissioner,  in  the  person 
of  the  Governor  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  from  which  recom- 
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mendation  his  colleagues  unanimously  dissociate  them¬ 
selves,  considering  that  the  Eastern  African  High  Com¬ 
missioner  should  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  two 
southern  dependencies.  Such  a  division  might  lead  to  two 
native  policies  instead  of  one,  and  so  adversely  affect  “  the 
chief  need  throughout  the  territories.”  Again,  in  the 
choice  of  a  High  Commissioner,  finding  the  right  man  is 
of  supreme  importance,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter :  to 
attempt  to  find  two  is  tempting  providence  too  far.  More¬ 
over,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Tanganyika  Territory 
borders  on  Nyasaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  just  as  much 
as  on  Kenya  and  Uganda,  and  there  is  no  natural  dividing 
line,  as  the  Chairman  recognises  in  suggesting  boundary 
changes.  (Parenthetically  no  Northern  Rhodesian,  no 
matter  what  His  views  on  other  issues,  would  agree  to  the 
proposed  ruthless  dismemberment  of  the  territory.) 

The  most  controversial  section,  however,  of  the  Report 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  refers  to  the  revision  of  the 
Kenya  Constitution,  and  on  this  point  also  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  divided ;  but  to  both  majority  and  minority 
reports  the  elected  members  of  the  Kenya  Council  and 
the  Convention  of  Associations  object  strongly.  The 
objections  are  perfectly  natural,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
really  insuperable — at  this  stage,  at  any  rate. 

First,  as  Lord  Olivier  has  pointed  out  in  a  soberly 
worded  letter  to  The  Times  (February  7th),  these  spokes¬ 
men  of  Kenya  settlers  appeal  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Churchill 

that  he  did  not  contemplate  any  system  which  would  prevent  British 
East  Africa  from  becoming  characteristically  and  distinctively  a  British 
colony,  looking  forward  to  the  fruition  of  full  self-government. 

But  while  this  would  necessitate  considerable  tempering 
of  the  Commission’s  suggestions,  the  spokesmen  ignore 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Churchill  explained  {vide  The  Times, 
January  28th,  1922)  what  his  statement  meant : — 

We  wish  to  apply  broadly  and  comprehensively,  and  so  far  as  is  prac¬ 
tical,  Mr.  Rhodes’  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men.  That 
means  that  natives  and  Indians  alike  who  reach  and  conform  to  well- 
marked  European  standards  shall  not  be  denied  the  fullest  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  civic  and  political  rights. 
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If  the  door  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  Europeans  it  must 
surely  be  left  open  for  the  natives,  who  will  always  be  in  a 
tremendous  numerical  majority.  To  close  that  door  is  to 
invite  rebellion  ultimately. 

East  Africa  must  not  proceed  from  blunder  to  blunder 
as  South  Africa  has  done.  All  thinking  men  in  the  Union 
would  give  anything  to  have  as  clear  a  slate  to  write  upon 
as  East  Africa  now  has.  If  the  East  fails  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  the  South  we  will,  indeed,  stand  condemned. 

But  as  regards  the  actual  means  of  evolution  of  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Commissioners  themselves  wish  that  they  had 
been  able  to  revisit  the  territories  for  further  discussion 
and  consideration,  which  is  not — as  some  suggest — an 
admission  of  weakness,  but  a  sign  of  honesty;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  will  supply 
this  primary  need  of  further  study  of  the  avenues  for 
political  development.  The  Kenya  spokesmen  object  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  suggest  a 
conference  under  a  Special  Commissioner.  (A  “con¬ 
ference  ”  is  not  quite  what  is  wanted :  it  must  be  more 
than  that.)  This  really  differs  not  very  much  from  the 
rejected  recommendation  to  appoint  a  preliminary  High 
Commissioner,  but  possibly  the  title  Special  Commis¬ 
sioner  would  be  more  appropriate  and  less  committal  for 
the  future.  There  is  an  excellent  local  precedent  for  the 
title  Special  Commissioner,  namely.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  Uganda.  It  is,  however,  going  too  far  to  state  that 
“  no  progress  is  possible  unless  the  Imperial  Government 
repudiates  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Report 
regarding  self-government  in  the  future.”  Any  Special 
Commissioner  must  necessarily  give  as  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  views  of  Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young  and  his 
colleagues  as  he  will  do  to  those  of  the  colonists.  He 
can  view  these  in  the  light  of  discussions  upon  the  Report 
and  of  any  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  all 
the  cards  will  be  upon  the  table.  In  this  way  he  will  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Commissioners,  who  were  pre¬ 
cluded  from  putting  their  recommendations  before  the 
settlers  for  discussion,  as  they  had  necessarily  to  submit 
them  first  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Moreover,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  belief 
expressed  by  Lord  Lugard  in  his  excellent  letter  to  The 
Times  (February  6th)  is  not  unjustified  : — 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  further  consideration  may  lead  them  (the 
settlers)  to  doubt  whether  conclusions  which  seem  desirable  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  present-day  problems  are  in  the  real  interests  of  their  children’s 
children. 

Let  East  Africa  look  at  South  Africa  and  think  seriously 
of  the  future  before  turning  down  suggestions  that  do 
not  agree  with  their  own  ideas.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
they  are  too  close  to  be  able  to  focus  all  aspects  correctly  ? 

While  referring  to  Lord  Lugard’s  letter,  it  seems 
apposite  to  refer  to  one  other  point  in  it.  After  record¬ 
ing  the  courageous  effort  made  in  the  Report  to  break 
away  from  the  traditional  lines  of  Crown  Colony  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  seek  for  a  solution  on  new  lines  of  national 
policy  since  the  issues  involved  transcend  the  local  con¬ 
troversies  of  this  or  that  colony  or  protectorate,  he  urges 
full  discussion  in  this  or  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
But  if  this  is  to  be  of  any  value  it  must  rise  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  African  debates  in  the  House.  The 
ordinary  Member,  like  the  electorate,  knows  little  and 
cares  little  about  Africa.  (The  lack  of  general  interest  in 
this  Report  has  been  very  notable.)  The  few  who  join 
in  debates  are  generally  either  pro-native  and  anti-colonist 
or  pro-colonist,  and  their  speeches  add  to  the  spirit  of 
recrimination  which  is  so  much  to  be  deplored.  If  the 
House  can  rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  neither  pro  nor  con 
any  section,  but  view  the  future — a  wonderfully  big  sub¬ 
ject  the  future — of  East  Africa  as  a  whole  and  debate  on 
the  main  issue,  record  its  opinions  without  distortion,  and 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner,  coupled 
perhaps  with  a  joint  select  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  future  governance  (as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lord  Olivier),  then  something  indeed  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

We  should  avoid  taking  any  rash  step,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  ignore  this  Report,  and  we  cannot  deny  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  East 
African  government.  The  appointment  of  this  Com- 
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mission  and  its  thoughtful  Report  must  not  be  allowed  to 
end  in  talk. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  point — a  point  of  which 
we  must  never  lose  sight  for  an  instant.  Every  critic 
realises  the  necessity  for  adequate  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  wherefore  the  writer  again  emphasises  the  need 
for  continuous  and  unvarying  native  policy,  which 
is  apparent  to  the  Commissioners  but  may  not  be  so 
obvious  to  all  readers  of  this  Review.  Let  a  map  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  be  it  noted  that  south  of  the  dependencies  con¬ 
cerned  lies  the  Zambezi,  across  w’hich  exists  the  policy  of 
the  colour  bar,  openly  and  admittedly  in  the  Union, 
practically  if  not  theoretically  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  On 
the  dependencies’  western  border,  touching  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  lies  the  Belgian 
Congo,  with  an  equally  clear-cut  policy  aiming  at  a  black 
State.  These  two  diametrically  opposed  policies  are 
being  pursued  “  continuously  and  without  vacillation.” 
It  is  this  fact  above  all  which  makes  it  so  imperative  for 
the  middle  States  to  find  a  middle  policy,  one  policy  for 
all  the  dependencies,  with  continuity  enforced  by  a  High 
Central  Authority. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
Report  because  it  embodies  the  raison  (VHre  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  key-note  to  the  Report.  The  Report 
states  that  it  is  the  chief  need  of  Central  Africa  to-day, 
and  that  it  has  influenced  the  whole  nature  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  But,  passing  over  many  other  points  of  great 
interest,  brief  notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  references 
to  financial  aid  for  development  which  will  be  rendered 
more  accessible  by  closer  union  to  the  immediate  and 
lasting  benefit  of  all  interests.  All  acquainted  with 
Eastern  Africa  will  welcome  the  unqualified  statement 
that  in  the  sphere  of  private  business  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  new  undertaking  which  could  be  built  up  on 
the  basis  on  which  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  East 
Central  Africa.  Capital  for  really  sound  and  necessary 
development  is  to-day  either  unprocurable  or  procurable 
only  under  such  conditions  as  hamper  enterprise  and 
militate  against  economic  planning.  The  essential  pur- 
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poses  towards  which  the  Commissioners’  suggestions  are 
directed  are  “  the  maintenance  on  tap  of  financial  facilities 
for  sound  propositions  and  the  provision  of  the  possibility 
of  advances  being  made  for  a  period  in  effect  free  of 
interest  if  the  circumstances  justify  it.  ...  If  it  were 
known  that  money  was  always  available  on  reasonable 
terms  for  propositions  which  would  stand  the  test  of  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  it  is  likely  that  this  would  create  the  necessary 
encouragement  for  undertaking  adequate  and  continuous 
enquiry.”  The  Report  adds  truly  :  “  However  admirably 
the  critical  function  is  performed  criticism  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary  for  doing  good  business,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  adequate  instrument  to  balance  the  Treasury  on 
the  constructive  side.”  (More  lese-7najeste ;  but  guber¬ 
natorial  failure  in  construction  and  fear  of  the  Treasury 
play  a  larger  part  in  withholding  of  funds  than  is 
generally  recognised.)  Also  the  Commissioners  stress  the 
point  that  there  is  no  method  analogous  to  the  raising  of 
capital  by  the  issue  of  ordinary  shares,  and  it  should  be 
realised  that  it  is  the  original  holders  of  ordinary  shares 
in  a  successful  new  undertaking  who  reap  the  biggest 
reward.  A  little  vision  and  a  little  courage  at  this  stage 
would  bring  an  appreciable  relief  to  the  British  taxpayer 
within  a  generation,  besides  giving  East  Central  Africa 
the  assistance  she  so  badly  needs  now.  May  East  Africans 
pause  before  they  throw  away  this  chance,  and  may  we 
have  a  government  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  act  upon 
the  advice  tendered  in  this  Report;  which,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is  a  record  of  a  difficult  task  admirably  done,  of 
an  entirely  novel  situation  boldly  faced  with  a  praiseworthy 
disregard  of  precedent,  of  shibboleth,  and  of  platitude, 
of  an  even  balance  between  conflicting  interests,  and  a 
creditable  avoidance  of  dogmatic  assertion.  In  general, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction  and  as  ending  the  days  of  drift  which  have 
continued  dangerously  long.  The  Government’s  action 
in  appointing  this  Commission,  criticised  by  some  as  un¬ 
necessary  or  premature,  has  been  fully  justified. 


T  #  2 


THE  STYLE  OF  “OTHELLO” 

By  G.  Wilson  Knight 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  the  history  of  Shakespeare’s 
style  presents  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  early  to  the  latest  plays;  whereas,  though 
the  main  direction  of  such  a  movement  can  undoubtedly 
be  traced,  there  are,  in  fact,  distinct  variations.  Indi¬ 
vidual  plays  sometimes  show  styles  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Othello  is  a  case  in  point.  Written  about  1604 
it  follows  Hamlet  and  the  two  problem  plays,  Troilus  and 
Measure  for  Measure^  and  immediately  precedes  the  great 
succession  of  tragedies  from  Macbeth  to  Coriolanus\  and 
its  style  is  sharply  differentiated  from  all  these.  Its 
peculiarities  are  simplicity  of  diction  and  a  unique 
separateness  of  image,  character,  or  event. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  notice  in  the  matter  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  style  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  metaphor. 
Henry  V  (about  1598)  almost  certainly  preceded  Julius 
CcEsar  (about  1600).  And  yet,  though  an  increase  in 
metaphor  is,  on  the  whole,  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Shakespeare’s  growing  mastery  of  language,  we  find  that 
Henry  V  bristles  with  vivid  metaphor  turned  out,  to  use 
a  characteristic  line  from  the  play : — 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 

but  that  Julius  Ccesar  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusually, 
almost  naively,  simple  in  statement.  Hamlet ^  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Measure  for  Measure^  all  show  varying 
quantity  and  kind  of  metaphor.  Othello y  however,  throws 
back  to  Julius  Casar.  Its  language  is  extraordinarily 
direct.  We  often  meet  the  forward  flowing  transparent 
diction  of  such  a  passage  as  this  (II,  iii,  228): — 

Iago:  .  .  .  Sir,  this  gentleman 

Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause: 

Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue. 

Lest  by  his  clamour — as  it  so  fell  out — 

The  town  might  fall  in  fright:  he,  swift  of  foot. 

Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  return’d  the  rather 
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For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 

And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which  till  to-night 
I  ne’er  might  say  before.  When  I  came  back — 

For  this  was  brief — found  them  close  together. 

At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report  .  .  . 

Compare  with  this  Edmund’s  somewhat  similar  speech 
in  Lear  (II,  i,  47) : — 

Edmund:  ...  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 

'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 

Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ;  Sir,  in  fine. 

Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 

With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanced  mine  arm ; 

But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum 'd  spirits. 

Bold  in  the  quarrel’s  right,  roused  to  the  encounter. 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 

Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Here  w’e  have  a  far  greater  richness  of  language;  more 
compressed  and  suggestive  phraseology;  and  a  gram¬ 
matical  pause  system  thrown  into  sharper  contrast  with 
the  metrical  pauses.  On  the  other  hand,  lago’s  speech, 
though  lacking  in  emotional  effect,  is  a  more  vivid  piece 
of  description.  I  choose  those  passages  to  illustrate  a 
quality  in  the  style  of  Othello  different  from  that  of  Lear. 
I  know  lago’s  speech  is  more  purely  narrative  than 
Edgar’s;  but  so  is  the  whole  of  Othello  more  purely  narra¬ 
tive  than  Lear.  Possibly  similar  short  extracts  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  reverse  of  my  statement,  though  I 
think  that  would  not  be  easy.  But  on  the  whole  these 
two  extracts  will  be  found  to  be  fair  samples. 

For  Othello  is  throughout  a  drama  of  narrative  and 
characterisation  rather  than  atmosphere.  Poetic  images,  said 
Coleridge,  should  be  governed  by  a  predominant  passion. 
If  that  were  true  of  dramatic  events,  Lear  would  fulfil  the 
condition  more  truly  than  Othello.  The  events  and 
characters  in  Lear  are  all  dominated  by  the  poet’s  one 
passionate  apprehension ;  in  Othello  they  are  given  perfect 
dramatic  form,  impersonal  and  classic.  Both  Lear  and 
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Macbeth  introduce  us  to  unique  worlds  where  the 
imaginative  atmosphere — of  suffering  in  the  one  case  and 
evil  in  the  other — seems  not  only  to  give  point  to  but  even 
to  originate  the  events  of  the  play.  Othello  does  not 
possess  this  peculiarity.  The  events,  characters,  and 
poetic  images,  instead  of  merging  into  one  general  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  contributing  equally  to  a  particular  and  pecu¬ 
liar  view  of  human  existence,  are,  on  the  contrary,  sharply 
contrasted  with  each  other,  singled  out,  silhouetted, 
defined.  Images  stand  out  boldly  from  the  even  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language.  This  peculiar  concreteness  of 
imagery  can  be  seen  from  the  above  passage : — 

.  .  .  and  I  return’d  the  rather 

For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 

And  Cassio  high  in  oath. 

This  shows  an  almost  photographic  reproduction  of  an 
actual  physical  event.  One  hears  the  striking  of  sword 
on  sword,  metallic.  With  it  compare: — 

But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum ’d  spirits 

Bold  in  the  quarrel’s  right  .  .  . 

Again,  I  chose — as  in  my  subsequent  extracts — instances 
to  illustrate,  not  to  prove,  my  argument.  And  these  two 
admirably  illustrate  the  qualities  I  am  attempting  to  in¬ 
dicate.  The  one  style  is  purely  direct  and  narrative;  the 
other  imaginative,  spiritualised — a  merging  of  fact  with 
fervour,  concerned  at  every  phrase  with  values  as  well  as 
events.  Now  throughout  Othello  we  have  this  sense  of 
the  concrete  individual  character,  or  scene,  or  image. 
The  three  main  characters,  Othello,  lago,  Desdemona, 
are  surely  more  sharply  differentiated  than  any  in  Lear 
or  Macbeth.  Othello’s  physical  blackness  contrasts 
visually  with  the  pure  alabaster  whiteness  of  Desdemona 
asleep;  lago’s  subtlety  with  Othello’s  extreme  simplicity, 
his  villainy  with  Desdemona’s  sweetness.  Now  Lear, 
Cordelia,  and  Edmund  are  primarily  children  of  one 
imaginative  act :  their  personalities  all  merge  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Lear-universe.  In  Othello  the 
characters  enjoy  freewill  and  work  out  their  own  fate;  in 
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Lear  they  are  parts  of  a  gigantic  whole,  lost  themselves 
in  the  rush  of  fated  suffering  things.  We  blame  lago 
and  Othello,  but  we  dare  not  blame  Edmund  and  Lear — 
it  is,  indeed,  most  interesting  to  note  with  what  warmth 
and  humanity  the  character  of  Edmund  is  conceived  com¬ 
pared  with  the  icy  impenitence  and  imperturbable  villainy 
of  lago.  W-e  pity  Desdemona,  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been,  but  do  not  pity  Cordelia,  enduring  only  the 
vision  of  what  is,  and  what,  in  the  Lear-universe,  we  know 
must  be.  Lear  and  Macbeth  both  give  us  a  sense  of 
necessity;  Othello  one  of  beautiful  distress. 

Othello  is  a  supremely  beautiful  play.  This  individual 
concreteness  and  differentiation  has  its  own  classic, 
sculptural  delight.  I  will  notice  a  few  of  its  especial 
and  peculiar  concrete  felicities  of  phrase  and  image.  I 
think  one  could  compose  a  far  finer  anthology  of  short 
passages  from  Othello  than  from  any  other  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragedies;  for  its  beauties  are  solid  gems  which 
lose  little  by  being  removed  from  their  context;  whereas 
those  in  Macbeth  and  Lear  are  like  wild  flowers  that  can¬ 
not  be  uprooted  if  they  are  to  live.  For  instance  : — 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 

If  heaven  had  made  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 

I’ld  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

(V,  ii,  143.) 

or ; — 

O  heavy  hour! 

Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  amd  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

(V,  ii,  98.) 

The  human  drama  is  thrown  into  sudden  contrast  and  un¬ 
expected  relation  with  the  tremendous  concrete  machinery 
of  the  universe,  which  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  individual 
heavenly  bodies :  “  sun,”  “  moon,”  or,  as  in  the  first  pas¬ 
sage,  “world.”  The  same  effect  is  used  again  in: 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 

She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont. 

And  makes  men  mad. 

(V,  ii,  log.) 

The  effect  is  primarily  one  of  contrast :  the  vastness  of  the 
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night  sky,  though  thrown  momentarily  into  a  visual 
relation  with  the  passions  of  man,  remains  vast,  distant, 
separate — seen  but  not  apprehended;  something  against 
which  the  dramatic  movement  may  be  silhouetted,  but 
with  which  it  cannot  be  merged.  This  poetic  use  of 
heavenly  bodies  serves  to  elevate  the  theme,  to  raise 
issues  infinite  and  unknowable.  They  are  not,  however, 
implicit  symbols  of  man’s  spirit,  as  in  Lear\  they  remain 
distinct,  isolated  phenomena,  sublimely  decorative  to  the 
play.  In  Macbeth  and  Lear  man  commands  the  elements 
and  the  stars :  they  are  part  of  him.  Compare  the  above 
quotations  from  Othello  with  this  from  Lear  (II,  iv,  167): 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes!  Infect  her  beauty. 

You  fen-suck’d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 

To  fall  and  blast  her  pride. 

This  is  typical :  natural  images  are  given  a  human  value. 
They  are  insignificant,  visually;  their  value  is  only  that 
which  they  bring  to  the  human  passion  which  cries  out  to 
them.  Their  aesthetic  grandeur,  in  and  for  themselves,  is 
not  relevant  to  the  Lear-universe.  There  is  an  overplus 
of  Coleridge’s  “predominant  passion.”  So,  too,  Macbeth 
cries  (I,  iv,  51) : 

Stars,  hide  your  fires ; 

Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires. 

And  Lady  Macbeth  (I,  v,  51):- 

Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
To  cry  “Hold,  hold!  ” 

Here,  and  in  the  Lear  extract,  there  is  no  clear  visual 
effect  as  in  Othello :  tremendous  images  and  suggestions 
are  evoked  only  to  be  blurred  as  images  by  the  more 
powerful  unspatial  otherness  of  the  passion  which  calls 
them  into  being.  Images  in  Macbeth  and  Lear  are  thus 
always  vague,  mastered  by  passion.  In  Othello  they  are 
concrete,  existing  in  their  own  right,  the  equivalent  in  in¬ 
terest  of  the  tragic  characters  to  which  they  form  a  back- 
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ground.  It  is  this  separateness  of  scenes,  characters,  and 
images  that  causes  us  to  watch  Othello^  ourselves 
separated  spectators;  whereas  in  Macbeth  and  Lear  we 
tend  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  protagonists,  to  lose 
ourselves  in  their — or  the  poet’s — passion.  We  thus 
always  remain  outside  the  world  of  Othello. 

My  distinction  may  appear  over-subtle  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial.  It  is  certainly  extremely  hard  to  define  closely. 
The  terms  “  subjective  ”  and  “  objective  ”  stand  for  con¬ 
cepts  so  shadowy  and  evanescent  that  they  are  scarcely 
safe  words  in  literary  analysis.  Their  value  is  not  abso¬ 
lute,  but  relative;  and  thus,  though  the  absolute  value 
of  the  statement  that  Lear  is  an  intensely  subjective  play 
is  at  the  best  doubtful,  one  can  legitimately  say  that 
Othello  is  objective  in  comparison  with  Lear.  Charles 
Lamb’s  criticism,  “  We  are  Lear,”  would  not  ring  true  of 
Othello.  It  is  primarily,  I  think,  a  question  of  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  passion  expressed.  And  it  is,  in  passing,  of 
interest  to  notice  the  curious  location  in  this  respect  of 
style  of  the  climax  in  the  tragic  succession,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  with  reference  to  the  poles  Othello  and  Lear. 
For  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  there  is  something  of  the 
Othello  quality;  there  are  again  the  separate  gems  of 
speech,  the  exposition  of  startling  riches  in  phrase  and 
word,  the  vivid  apprehension  of  material  magnificence  in 
varied  concrete  imagery.  And  there  is,  too,  a  unique  view 
of  existence,  a  predominating  characteristic  atmosphere, 
as  in  Macbeth  and  Lear — here  a  view  of  life  sensuous, 
gorgeous,  magnificent,  richly  and  passionately  erotic. 
There  is  also  in  the  intellectual  style  of  its  poetry  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  passion-pulse  of  Macbeth  and  Lear\ 
a  language  expressing  in  the  greatest  passages  the  finest 
essence  of  a  spiritual  and  human  reality,  a  style  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  deepest  emotion  is  crystallised  into 
intellectual  symbols,  and  the  most  powerful  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  things  of  intellect  are  melted  in  the  soft  fire  of  passion. 
It  is  a  metaphysical  poetry  which  lifts  the  mind  into  a 
swift  continuum  of  new  and  unexplored  life,  its  own  and 
not  its  own.  As  we  go  with  Cleopatra  and  Antony  to  their 
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death  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we  identify  our¬ 
selves  with  them.  They  are  of  us,  yet  more  than  us ;  for, 
as  we  read,  or  watch,  we  are  then  very  much  more  than 
ourselves.  The  whole  problem  is  a  baffling  one.  The 
reason  may  be  in  the  absolute  unreality  of  our  original 
conceptions.  For  “subjectivity”  and  “objectivity” 
cease  somehow  to  have  meaning  with  this  play.  In 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  it  seems  that  we  enjoy  most  per¬ 
fectly  “  the  mode  in  which  the  subject-object  distinction  is 
transcended.’”  Its  style  is  thus  the  finest  of  all. 

To  return  to  Othello.  As  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  use  of  picturesque  proper  names, 
such  as  Anthropopagi,  Ottomites,  Arabian  trees,  the  base 
Indian,  Mandragora,  the  Egyptian  sibyl,  Palestine, 
Mauretania,  Othello,  and  Desdemona.  This  love  of 
proper  names  is  exploited  to  fine  effect  in  Othello’s  speech 
(III,  iii,  453):— 

Like  to  the  Pontic  sea. 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont, 

Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  love. 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up.  Now,  by  yond  marble  heaven. 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

Notice  again  the  concrete  imagery  linked  by  simile  rather 
than  metaphor  to  the  main  theme.  The  very  words 
“  Propontic  ”  and  “  Hellespont,”  with  their  sharp,  clear, 
consonant  sounds,  constitute  defined  aural  solids  of  a 
piece  with  the  style  of  the  play.  And  the  prayer,  with  its 
“  marble  heaven,”  is  even  more  typical  and  illustrative. 
One  watches  the  figure  of  Othello  silhouetted  against  a 
flat  and  moveless  sky :  the  reality  of  the  lines  is  a  plastic 
reality.  Compare  it  with  a  similar  prayer  in  Lear  (II, 
iv,  192):— 

O  heavens. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 


(i)  The  words  are  Mr.  Middleton  Murry’s.  They  occur  in  Spiritual 
Vision.  The  New  Adelphi,  September,  1927. 
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Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old. 

Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down  and  take  my  part ! 

We  do  not  watch  Lear  here :  “  We  are  Lear.”  There 
is  no  visual  effect,  nor  any  contrast,  but  an  absolute 
unspatial  unity  of  spirit.  The  heavens  are  merged  in 
Lear’s  prayer :  there  is  an  intimate  interdependence,  not 
a  mere  juxtaposition.  Lear  identifies  himself  in  kind  with 
the  heavens.  Othello  speaks  of  “  yon  ”  marble  heaven, 
using  the  third  person :  the  “  heavens  ”  which  Lear 
addresses  directly  are  a  spiritual  essence,  akin  to  the  thing 
within  crying  to  the  unknown  without. 

Probably  it  is  ultimately  a  matter  of  critical  taste  as  to 
which  style  is  the  finer.  But  what  evidence  there  is  towards 
an  absolute  judgment  must  weigh  in  favour  of  Macbeth 
and  Lear.  Not  only  have  the  great  critics  almost  invari¬ 
ably  placed  those  on  a  higher  plane  than  Othello^  but 
Shakespeare  himself,  by  leaving  the  classic  beauty  of 
Othello  for  the  more  organic  and  wild  natural  utterance  of 
the  succeeding  tragedies,  suggests  that  they  were  in  his 
own  judgment  the  more  excellent  and  satisfying  kind  of 
poetry.  Certainly  the  language  of  Othello — capable  at 
times  of  fine  things  quite  unmatched  in  their  peculiar 
quality  in  any  other  play — nevertheless  sinks  at  times  to  a 
studied  artificiality,  nerveless  and  without  force.  For 
example,  Othello  thinks  of  himself  as  : 

.  .  .  one  whose  subdued  eyes. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinable  gum. 

(V,  ii.  348.) 

Besides  this  we  might  place  Macbeth  (IV,  iii,  230) : 

Macduff:  O  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue! 

This  passionate  utterance  has  not  time  to  paint  word 
pictures  of  “  yon  marble  heaven,”  or  to  search  for  abstruse 
geographical  images  of  the  Hellespont,  or  Arabia.  There 
is  more  force  in  Macduff’s  first  line  than  in  all  Othello’s 
strained  phraseology  of  “subdued  eyes”  and  “melting 
mood.”  And  the  simile  (notice  that  Macduff’s  line  gains 
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its  power  by  metaphor)  about  the  Arabian  trees  dropping 
gum  seems  to  me  weak.  Compare,  too,  an  even  finer  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  same  theme  from  Lear  (IV,  vii,  44) : 

Cordelia:  How  does  my  royaJ  lord?  How  fares  your  majesty? 

Lear  :  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o’  the  grave : 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  1  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

All  one  can  say  is  that  that  last  half-line — the  one  word 
“  scald  ”  shows  it — was  written  out  of  an  experience  that 
knew  what  it  was  to  weep,  and  weep  bitterly. 

In  fact,  when  in  Othello  an  effect  of  extreme  mental 
suffering  is  aimed  at,  the  result  is  sometimes  an  exag¬ 
gerated  and  almost  false  rhetoric.  There  is  a  speech  in 
Othello  that  begins  in  the  typical  classic  and  controlled 
manner  but  degenerates  finally  to  what  might  almost  be 
called  bombast.  It  starts  (V,  ii,  271) : 

Where  should  Othello  go? 

Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?  O  ill-starr’d  wench! 

Pale  as  thy  smock!  When  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  hearven. 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  girl! 

Even  like  thy  chastity. 

Here  we  have  the  perfection  of  the  Othello  style.  Con¬ 
crete,  visual,  detached.  Compare  it  with  Lear’s  “  Thou  art 
a  soul  in  bliss  .  .  .”  where  the  effect,  though  perhaps 
more  powerful  and  immediate,  is  yet  vague,  intangible, 
spiritualised.  Now,  this  speech,  started  in  a  style  that  can 
well  challenge  Lear,  rapidly  degenerates  as  Othello’s  mind 
is  represented  as  giving  way  under  the  extreme  of  anguish  ; 

O  cursed  slave ! 

Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 

Blow  me  about  in  winds!  roast  me  in  sulphur! 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire! 

O  Desdemona!  Desdemona!  dead! 

Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

We  have  a  style  which  cannot  express  uncontrolled  passion 
without  itself  losing  control.  None  of  these  violent 
eschatological  images  convey  a  quarter  of  the  misery  of 
Lear’s : 
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And  my  poor  fool  is  bang’d!  No,  no,  no  life! 

Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all?  Thou’lt  come  no  more. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never! 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button ;  thank  you.  Sir. 

Do  you  see  this?  Look  on  her,  look,  her  lips. 

Look  there,  look  there! 

(V,  iii,  305.) 

Notice  by  what  rough  homely  images  the  passion  is  trans¬ 
mitted — which  are  as  truly  an  integral  part  of  the  Lear 
style  as  the  mosaic  and  polished  phrase,  and  the  abstruse 
and  picturesque  allusion  is  part  of  Othello* s.  Here  the  poet 
does  not  lose  control,  though  he  represents  Lear  as  doing 
so.  Othello’s  speech  does,  I  know,  reflect  the  extravagant 
passion  of  his  nature  when  “wrought.”  It  is  a  speech  in 
character.  But  in  Macbeth  and  Lear  we  do  not,  at  the 
most  poignant  moments,  consider  characterisation  at  all.  It 
is  irrelevant,  since  we  are  in  contact  with  the  universal  in 
the  human  soul  transcending  all  particular  differences  of 
characterisation. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  Othello* s  poetry  which  I  have 
been  attempting  to  indicate  maintains  throughout. 
Solidarity  of  image  or  scene,  and  separation  maintain 
throughout.  Othello  is  a  tragedy  of  event,  not  the 
imaginative  creation  of  a  point  of  view,  such  as  Macbeth, 
Lear,  Timon,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  No  happy  ending 
could  pluck  from  the  memory  the  rooted  agonies  of  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Lear,  but  a  last  moment  twist  of  the  plot  would 
still  leave  Othello  a  grand  play.  The  tragedy  is  not 
implicit  in  Othello  as  in  the  others.  In  the  Lear-universe 
people  do  not  get  saved,  we  neither  expect  nor  want  them 
to.  In  neither  is  there  any  logical  necessity  for  a  tragic 
end — that  appears  to  be  purely,  in  both,  a  matter  of  chance. 
In  respect  of  logical  necessity  Macbeth  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  must  be  considered  supreme  :  in  both  the  end¬ 
ing  is  inevitable.  We  know  Macbeth’s  crime  will  return 
on  himself,  and  that  Antony  cannot  break  away  from 
Cleopatra.  But  Cordelia’s  death  is  a  matter  of  minutes; 
so  is  Desdemona’s.  In  Othello  this  appears  to  me  almost 
as  a  fault :  but  in  Lear,  where  imaginative  atmosphere  is 
the  only  causality,  we  know  that  another  law  than  that 
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of  chance  or  logic  governs  what  might  appear  to  be  chance 
and  demands  the  uttermost  tragic  sacrifice.  For  in  Othello 
the  tragic  climax  depends  ultimately  on  the  play  of  chance 
or  causality  and  the  individual  will — especially  the  will  of 
lago;  not,  as  in  Lear,  on  fate  and  the  human  passion  which 
is  itself  a  reflection  of  fate.  Only  in  so  far  as  lago  is  con¬ 
sidered  utterly  inhuman,  a  devil  rather  than  a  man,  with 
almost  supernatural  powers  of  controlling  events,  is  any 
tragic  imminency  implicit  throughout.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  attribute  such  powers  to  lago :  and  thus  the  plot 
is  one  of  Machiavellian  intrigue  rather  than  the  unalterable 
forge  of  destiny.  There  is  therefore  less  tragic  necessity 
in  Othello,  in  spite  of  the  concrete  beauties  of  individual 
image  or  character,  and  the  balance  of  its  narrative  form — 
a  form  composed  of  sequent  separate  events  and  contrasts 
of  characters  rather  than  poetic  atmosphere. 

This  separateness  extends  to  the  whole  plot.  The  first 
act  is  in  Venice;  the  rest  in  Cyprus.  The  play  is  thus  in 
two  distinct  parts  geographically,  and  these  parts  may  be 
considered  to  have  their  symbolic  suggestion.  Desdemona 
leaves  the  safety  and  calm  of  her  home  for  the  stormy 
voyage  to  Cyprus  and  the  storm  of  the  following  tragedy, 
lago  begins  to  put  his  plot  in  practice  only  in  the  second 
part.  Between  the  two  parts  is  the  stormy  voyage.  And 
this  voyage  is  important. 

Storms  in  Shakespeare  are  always  the  symbol  of  tragedy. 
In  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth  and  Lear  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  play.  They  join  in  the  action,  are  part  of  the 
dramatis  fersonce',  they  are  thus  welded  into  the  cohesion 
of  the  whole  play.  Now  in  Othello  we  are  given  one  scene 
of  magnificent  storm-poetry  as  fine  as  any  in  Shakespeare 
(and  it  occurs  with  surprising  frequency  throughout  the 
plays).  But  the  storms  are  described,  they  are  not  imme¬ 
diate  and  present  events  : 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane. 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 

And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever  fixed  pole : 

I  never  did  like  molestation  view. 

On  the  enchafed  flood. 

(11.  i.  II.) 

Such  storm  descriptions  are  numerous  throughout 
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Shakespeare,  and  usually  very  similar;  and  yet  this  one, 
with  its  “  burning  bear  ”  and  “  ever-fixed  pole,”  is 
characteristic  of  the  astronomical  imagery  in  Othello. 
There  is  usually  some  tremendous  anthropomorphic  meta¬ 
phor,  as  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  II,  vii,  44  : 

The  watery  kingdom  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  Storm  imagery  in  Othello,  II,  i,  misses  this 
extreme,  almost  daring,  anthropomorphism  of  metaphor, 
although  it  is  perhaps  suggested  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted.  But  the  most  important  point  to  notice  here  is 
that  this  scene  of  storm  imagery  separates  and  joins  the 
two  distinct  movements  of  the  play  :  the  prologue.  Act  I, 
and  the  swift  tragedy  of  the  rest.  The  storm  plays  its 
usual  Shakespearian  symbolically  tragic  part,  but  does  so 
with  a  difference.  It  precedes  the  tragic  scenes  but  does 
not  harmonise  with  them.  It  is,  too,  not  quite  of  a  piece, 
imaginatively,  with  the  rest  of  the  play;  does  not  merge 
into  it.  Its  effect  is  slight :  one  tends,  in  fact,  to  forget 
all  about  it.  One  does  not  forget  the  storm  in  Lear. 

Thia  separateness  of  scene  from  scene  and  character 
from  character  certainly  gives  them  an  individuality  and 
definition,  and  so  a  certain  impact  of  outstanding  human 
realism  lacking  in  Macbeth  and  Lear.  Though  the  style 
of  Othello  may  be  frequently  no  more  than  picturesque 
and  sometimes  exotic,  yet  Othello  and  Desdemona  are 
each  as  persons  poetically  conceived  and  most  concretely 
alive :  whereas  the  more  unstudied  and  violently  forceful 
poetry  of  Macbeth  and  Lear  so  dominates  the  protagonists 
that  individual  and  outstanding  characterisation  tends  to 
become  levelled  under  the  poet’s  one  passionate  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason  Desdemona  remains 
the  most  lovable  of  all  Shakespeare’s  tragic  heroines,  and 
Othello  is  himself  more  individually  human  than  either 
Macbeth  or  Lear;‘  he  is  formed  of  flesh  and  blood,  we 
can  visualise  him,  we  know  and  love  his  personality.  But 

(i)  The  inhumanity  of  Macbeth  and  Lear  is  of  a  quite  different  kind 
from  that  of  lago ;  the  one  springs  from  extreme  intensity  of  passionate 
energy,  the  other  from  a  complete  lack  of  passion  and  a  corresponding 
cold  incisiveness  of  uninspired  intellect.  For  this  reason  Edmund  within 
the  Lear-universe  is,  as  I  have  observed,  more  natural  and  human  than 
lago  within  the  plot  of  Othello. 
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who  can  say  that  he  knows  the  “personality”  of  Lear? 
Who  but  his  terrible  Queen  dare  love  Macbeth?  Macbeth 
and  Lear  are  not  individual  personalities :  they  are  rather 
energic  principles  of  being,  essences  of  that  rush  of  life 
of  which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  part,  rather  than  separate 
and  confined  human  entities.  Their  personalities  are  not 
limited  :  they  lack  something  of  the  moulding  and  shaping 
in  flesh  and  blood  of  the  poet’s  controlling  and  confining 
art.  They  are  thus  nearer  to  the  bodiless  and  wayward 
spirits  of  passion  which  are  the  great  figures  of  Dos¬ 
toevsky’s  “  novels  ”  than  to  the  realistic  idealism  of  a 
Tolstoy.  But  we  do  know  Othello  with  something  of  the 
same  knowledge  and  personal  love  which  we  have  for 
Tolstoy’s  characters.  And  here  again,  in  respect  of 
realism  and  personal  intimacy,  it  is  seen  that  Shakespeare 
follows  Lear  with  a  perfect  merging  of  the  Othello  and 
Lear  styles.  First  Timon,  which  I  feel  certain  came  next, 
shows  us  a  character  whose  passion  and  universal  signifi¬ 
cance  develops  from  and  succeeds  a  personality  concretely 
lovable  as  Othello’s.  And  then  the  same  is  still  more 
exquisitely  true  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  whose  tran¬ 
scendent  and  visionary  reality  does  not  develop  from,  but 
is  one  with,  the  intense  humanity  of  their  conception.  And 
yet,  if  one  must  judge  between  the  two  extremes  as  seen 
in  Othello  and  Lear  or  Macbeth,  one  must  admit,  I  think, 
that  the  peculiar  differentiating  excellence  of  Othello  is 
ultimately  an  excellence  of  technique,  whereas  the  un¬ 
earthly  power  of  Macbeth  and  Lear,  itself  directly  deriva¬ 
tive  from  the  central  creative  instinct  in  the, poet, ‘  mirrors 
likewise  in  representation  the  deepest  essence  of  human 
reality.  As  Shakespeare  wrote  Macbeth^  says  Mr.  Mase¬ 
field,  “  he  was  at  the  heart  of  life.”* 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  style  of  Othello.  Until 
recently  it  was  my  favourite  of  all  the  tragedies.  No  speech 

(1)  It  is,  of  course,  the  measure  of  Shakespeare’s  by  this  time  seem¬ 
ingly  instinctive  technical  skill  that  in  Macbeth  and  Lear  he  can  so  allow 
technique  to  look  after  itself  and  give  free  play  to  the  daringly  audacious 
effects  of  passion  which  these  plays  illustrate  without  our  immediate 
sense  of  reality  being  seriously  impaired. 

(2)  Shakespeare  and  the  Spiritual  Life.  The  Romanes  Lecture, 

1924.  P-  25- 
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in  Shakespeare  can  parallel  in  its  peculiar  excellence 
Othello’s 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul — 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars! — 

It  is  the  cause.  Yet  I’ll  not  shed  her  blood : 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  she’ll  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light; 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me :  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I  have  pluck’d  the  rose 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 

It  needs  must  wither:  I’ll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

This  illustrates  all  the  characteristics  of  the  play :  the 
visual  or  tactile  suggestion — “  whiter  skin  of  hers  than 
snow,”  “smooth  as  monumental  alabaster”;  the  slightly 
over-decorative  phrase,  “  flaming  minister  ” ;  the  momen¬ 
tary  juxtaposition  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  humanity  and  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  night,  the  “  chaste  stars  ” ;  the  concrete 
imagery  of  “  thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature,” 
and  of  the  comparison  of  life  with  the  light — “  once  put 
out  thy  light  ” ;  the  predominance  of  simple,  forward-flowing 
clarity  of  statement  and  of  simile  over  the  fiery  super- 
logibal  welding  of  thought  with  molten  thought  as  in  the 
metaphoric  style  of  Lear  and  Macbeth  and,  most  espe¬ 
cially,  Antony  and  Cleofatra',  and  the  fine  outstanding 
single  word  “  Promethean.” 

The  quality  of  Othello  is,  indeed,  nearer  in  these  re¬ 
spects  to  the  style  of  the  post-Renaissance  aftermath  in 
English  literature — the  settled  lava  of  the  Elizabethan 
eruption  which  gave  us  the  solid  image  of  Marvell  and  the 
“  marmoreal  phrase  ”  of  Browne.  F or  Othello  is  the  most 
Miltonic  thing  in  Shakespeare. 
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By  Hexry  Baerlein 

Now  that  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  ten  years  it  is  opportune  if  we 
regard  it  rather  closely.  Ten  years,  of  course,  is  not  a 
very  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  State,  and  Czechoslovakia 
is  only  one  of  Europe’s  new  countries  which  are  all  of  the 
same  vintage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Central 
European  State  has  achieved  remarkable  solidity,  while 
her  first  ten  years  have  probably  been  more  packed  with 
obstacles  and  difficult  problems  than  the  coming  years, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  have  in  store.  To  prophesy  is 
the  most  gratuitous  of  follies;  and  yet  when  a  vessel  has 
safely  been  steered  across  a  tempestuous  bar  we  are 
justified  in  feeling  more  confident  as  she  heads  for  the 
open  sea. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  used  to  be  under  the 
Austrian  aegis  enjoyed  a  much  more  liberal  regime  than 
was  the  lot  of  Slovakia,  whose  overlord  was  Hungarian. 
Unlike  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks  had  no  university;  in  fact, 
they  had  nothing  save  a  number,  an  inadequate  number,  of 
elementary  schools,  all  of  which  were  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  or  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  result  was  that  if 
a  young  Slovak  visited  a  secondary  school  or  a  university 
he,  nearly  always,  was  turned  into  an  Hungarian.  One 
example  will  suffice — there  is  in  Slovakia  to-day  a  very 
prominent  politician.  Professor  Tuka.  This  gentleman 
is  the  son  of  Slovak  parents,  his  father  having  been  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  village.  As  the  future  professor 
showed  a  good  deal  of  promise  he  was  sent  to  a  higher 
school  in  Budapest,  and  on  returning  for  his  holidays  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  declined  to  speak  anything  but  the 
Hungarian  language ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  thorough 
Hungarian.  In  this  attitude  he  continued  until  1921  or 
1922,  and  then  he  woke  up  one  morning  and,  behold,  he 
was  a  Slovak.  We  need  not  speculate  as  to  why  he,  in 
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common  with  many  other  Slovaks,  re-arranged  his  mind, 
although  in  1921  and  1922  it  was  becoming  more  obvious 
that  the  cat  had  made  her  final  jump.  But  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic,  with  so  many  Slovaks  who  had  not 
yet  found  themselves,  the  patriotic  Slovak  intelligentsia 
had  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  their  Czech  kinsmen. 
They  have  to  do  so  still ;  but  an  ever-increasing  stream  of 
competent  Slovaks  is  being  formed.  One  criticism  very 
commonly  levelled  at  the  Czechs  is  that  they  have  been 
reluctant  to  permit  the  Slovaks  to  fill  all  kinds  of  offices 
in  that  province.  One  of  their  most  persistent  critics  in 
this  respect  has  been  Monsignor  Hlinka,  the  well-known 
priest  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Hlinka  political  party.  This 
picturesque  and  passionate  personage  is  more  of  a 
demagogue  than  a  statesman. 

No  doubt  there  are  minor  posts  now  held  by  Czechs, 
for  which  there  are  suitable  Slovaks;  but  in  the  early 
period  this  was  not  the  case,  and  one  naturally  thinks 
twice  before  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  man  who 
came  to  this  province  in  the  difficult  days.  When  we 
consider  the  more  lofty  posts  we  find  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Czechs  do  their  utmost  to  have  them  filled  by 
Slovaks.  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice — the  maternity 
hospital  at  Kosice  needed  a  medical  director;  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  application  would  be  entertained  except 
from  candidates  born  in  Slovakia,  and  of  the  fifty  who 
applied  forty-seven  were  Hungarians  and  three  were 
Slovaks.  One  of  these  Slovaks  was  chosen,  less  perhaps 
on  account  of  his  professional  eminence  than  because  his 
father  had  been  a  celebrated  patriot.  The  present  chief 
of  the  State  Commercial  School  at  Kefmarok  is  Dr. 
Devecka,  a  Slovak — he  used  to  be  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
— who  is  universally  respected,  even  if  some  of  his  fellow- 
Slovaks  deplore  that  he  is  conscious  of  their  failings. 
Next  year  it  is  likely  that  Dr.  Devecka  will  go  to  Brati¬ 
slava,  the  Slovak  capital,  and  the  authorities  would  like 
to  have  as  his  successor  a  young  Slovak  who  is  at  Bratislava 
now.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  has  very  moderate  scholastic 
qualifications  he  is — because  he  is  a  Slovak — put  on  the 
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same  level  as  his  Czech  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  school 
of  which  he  is  a  master.  A  hint  has  been  given  him  that 
if  he  will  pass  another  and  not  at  all  impossible  examina¬ 
tion  he  will  in  due  course  be  transferred  to  Ke?marok, 
where,  in  addition  to  a  good  salary — to  say  nothing  of  the 
influence  he  would  wield — a  very  desirable  residence 
would  also  be  at  his  disposal.  But  the  young  man  prefers 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  Bratislava  cafes  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  politics.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Kosice  said  to  me,  the  average  Slovak  has  become  even 
as  the  fatalist  Russian,  whose  favourite  word  is  “  Nichevo” 
— “  it  matters  not.”  This  frame  of  mind  is  largely  due  to 
Hungarian  influence;  in  Hungary  an  oligarchy  ruled — and 
rules  to-day — and  the  others  were  expected  to  do  as  they 
were  told.  Yet,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  Slovak  genera¬ 
tion  which  is  now  growing  up,  set  free  from  the  Hungarian 
miasma,  will  have  very  different  attributes. 

A  few  years  ago  the  air  of  Slovakia  was  thick  with  com¬ 
plaints;  the  Czechs  were  accused  of  riding  rough-shod  over 
Slovak  religious  sentiments,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
among  the  numerous  Czechs  who  flocked  to  the  eastern 
province  there  were  some  whose  liberal  outlook  got  the 
better  of  their  discretion.  They  should  have  remembered 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  Slovaks  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  extremely  devoted  to  the 
Church.  In  Bohemia  a  Catholic  could  reserve  a  place,  a 
large  place,  in  his  heart  for  John  Hus,  the  reforming  priest 
whom  the  Church  committed  to  the  flames.  But  a  Slovak 
Catholic  would,  to  put  it  mildly,  turn  away  from  Hus. 

A  good  deal  was  also  heard  in  Slovakia  about  the 
economic  difficulties  of  that  province.  After  the  War 
there  came  a  period  of  trade  depression,  and  ill-informed 
or  mischievous  persons  roundly  accused  the  Czechs  of 
having  ruined  the  industries  of  Slovakia.  But  there  was 
much  more  in  it  than  that.  The  Hungarians,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  excessive  emigration,  had  taken  steps  to 
favour  industries  in  Slovakia.  One  could  point  to  textile 
factories  that  were  subsidised  by  the  State  even  when 
satisfactory  dividends  were  being  paid.  Maybe  the 
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Czechs  would  have  been  well  advised  to  continue  for  a 
while  this  policy,  despite  its  economic  unsoundness.  The 
iron  industry  in  Slovakia  has  become  impaired  through 
no  one’s  fault  but  the  Poles’ — the  principal  field  for  export 
was  Galicia,  and  a  frontier  with  a  high  tariff  has  now  come 
into  being.  Then  we  must  recollect  that  the  industries 
of  Slovakia,  such  as  they  were,  could  find  customers  in 
the  wide  realm  of  the  Habsburgs,  whereas  now  in  the 
narrower  Czechoslovakia  they  have  to  compete  with  those 
of  the  Czechs,  which  were  in  the  van  of  all  the  Austrian  in¬ 
dustries.  A  grievous  handicap  to  Slovak  economic  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  the  existence  of  many  small  railway  lines. 
Although  these  lines  are  administered  by  the  State  they 
are  in  private  hands,  and  the  shares  are  so  high  that  the 
owners,  who  are  mostly  Hungarians,  are  not  very  ready 
to  sell.  The  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Communications 
is  doing  what  it  can  to  purchase  these  lines,  but  Parlia¬ 
ment  does  not  want  to  be  harsh.  As  an  example  of  how 
these  lines  are  an  obstacle  to  Slovakian  progress  one  can 
take  a  distance  of  fifty-four  miles  which  has  to  be  done 
over  three  systems,  these  being  private,  then  State,  and 
then  again  private.  Every  time  that  the  goods  go  from 
one  system  to  another  the  scale  of  charges  begins  again. 
I  found  one  line  that  came  to  within  a  couple  of  miles 
of  Bratislava,  after  which  the  State  line  began,  and  the 
result  is  that  transport  charges  are  tremendous. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  gentle  manner  in  which  the 
authorities  treat  the  Hungarians.  But  the  Hungarians 
are  not  very  easy  to  please.  In  Ruthenia,  the  province 
that  is  adjacent  to  Slovakia,  there  are  now  120  Hungarian 
schools — and  when  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  an  Hungarian 
lawyer  at  Kosice  he  retorted  that  he  was  sure  they  were 
insufficient.  “  How  many  schools  had  you  for  the 
Ruthenes,”  I  asked,  “before  the  War?”  He  was  un¬ 
certain,  and  I  informed  him  that  in  one  school,  at  U2horod, 
a  few  Ruthenian  lessons  were  given.  At  a  place  called 
Velka  Beresna,  between  U2horod,  the  capital,  and  Ufok 
on  the  frontier,  where  terrific  battles  took  place  against 
the  Russians,  at  Velka  Beresna  there  used  to  be  ten  or 
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twelve  Hungarian  children  and  about  lOO  Ruthenian  ones, 
but  the  school  language  was  Hungarian.  This  kind  of 
policy  is  not  followed  nowadays;  I  found  two  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  U^horod  where  the  population  is 
chiefly  Hungarian.  The  schools  are  Hungarian  and  the 
Czech  children  of  the  officials  and  of  an  innkeeper  have 
to  get  up  at  5  a.m.  in  order  to  go  by  train  to  UXhorod, 
where  is  the  nearest  Czech  school.  To  me  it  seemed  that 
the  Czechs  are  almost  morbid  in  their  anxiety  to  provide 
adequate  education — in  Ruthenia,  for  instance,  with  a 
total  population  of  600,000,  they  support  schools  in 
seven  languages.  The  total  revenue  in  Ruthenia  amounts 
to  sixty  million  crowns,  and  fifty  millions  of  it  are  spent  on 
the  schools ! 

Some  of  the  Hungarians  are  more  reasonable  than 
others.  The  Calvinist  Bishop  at  Bratislava,  a  dear  old 
gentleman  who  has  lived  in  America,  acknowledges  that 
the  position  of  the  Hungarian  to-day  is  better  than  was 
the  position  of  the  Slovaks  in  the  old  days.  What  he 
laments  is  the  absence  of  an  Hungarian  university.  And 
yet,  with  her  eight  million  population,  Hungary  has  now 
got  four  universities;  how  can  her  700,000  population  in 
Czechoslovakia  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  such  an  insti¬ 
tution?  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  being  arranged  to  have 
Hungarian  lectures  at  the  University  of  Bratislava.  .  .  . 
When  one  thinks  how  it  was  before  the  War !  At  the 
Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Bratislava  the  curriculum  stated 
that  Slovak  would  be  taught  for  two  hours  every  week; 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Dr.  Semyan,  was  there  for  eight 
years,  and  not  one  single  lesson  did  he  have  in  his  native 
language.  But  the  Hungarian  delinquencies  with  regard 
to  schools  were  so  flagrant  that  they  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  Now,  under  the  new  dispensation,  they 
have  their  own  high  schools,  teachers’  college,  and  so  forth 
— and  those  of  them  who  are  dissatisfied  are  recommended 
to  consider  the  large  number  of  wretched  Slovaks  in 
Hungary  who  have  no  schools  of  their  own  and  not  a 
single  deputy  in  Parliament.  The  Hungarians  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  have  about  fourteen  deputies  in  the  Parliament  at 
Prague.  They  can,  if  they  wish,  make  speeches  in  their 
own  tongue. 
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One  hears  in  Slovakia  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  land 
reform.  It  is  alleged  that  while  the  land  has  been  taken 
from  the  large  owners,  who  were  nearly  all  Hungarians, 
it  has  not  been  allocated  to  the  Hungarian  peasants,  but 
only  to  the  Slovaks.  Those  who  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  Republic  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  Hungarian 
peasant  can  be  satisfied  in  this  respect  he  will  become  an 
excellent  subject  of  the  new  State,  for  he  is  quite  aware 
that  Hungary  is  the  most  feudal  country  in  Europe,  where 
an  extremely  limited  system  of  land  reform  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  day  36,000 
hectares  of  land  have  been  allocated  to  Hungarian 
peasants  in  Slovakia — that  is  to  say,  24,000  families  have 
each  received  hectares  in  addition  to  what  they  already 
possessed.  The  authorities  are  unable  to  satisfy  all  the 
Hungarian  demand  for  land,  the  simple  reason  being  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  land  that  is  fertile;  and,  seeing  that 
the  Slovaks  were  handicapped  for  centuries  and  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  and  divide  their  poor  land  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Land  Office 
should  take  this  into  account.  Slovak  colonists  have  been 
settled  here  and  there  among  their  Hungarian  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  on  land  which  the  magnate  used  to  possess,  and  which 
was  very  sparsely  populated.  Certain  critics  have  declared 
that  such  measures  are  foredoomed,  and  they  have  pointed, 
as  an  example,  to  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  colonists  in 
what  is  now  the  western  province  of  Poland.  But  between 
Slovak  colonists  and  Hungarian  peasants  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  hostility.  For  example,  at  the  Slovak  colony 
of  Maczhaza,  near  Komarno,  there  was,  a  few  months  ago, 
a  cattle  show,  to  which  the  neighbouring  Hungarian  farmers 
were  invited;  some  of  them  were  placed  on  the  juries. 
When  the  prizes  were  being  awarded  the  Slovaks  showed 
a  preference  for  cash,  whereas  the  Hungarians  requested 
that,  instead  of  cash,  they  might  be  given  diplomas.  These 
were  entirely  printed  in  the  Slovak  language,  but  the 
farmers  intended  to  hang  them  up  as  decorations  in  their 
houses.  Naturally  the  Hungarian  landowners  have  been 
very  inimical  to  the  system  of  land  reform ;  they  have  told 
the  world  that  the  compensation  they  have  received  for 
their  confiscated  land  (no  one  may  now  have  more  than  a 
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fixed  amount)  is  far  too  small.  But  they  sometimes  omit 
to  mention  that,  while  pre-War  prices  no  longer  prevail, 
they  are  likewise  liberated  from  settling  their  indebtedness 
on  that  basis;  and  practically  all  of  them  were  indebted 
to  the  banks.  The  Hungarian  landowners  opposed  the 
subdivision  of  their  estates,  even  if  those  who  were 
to  have  the  benefit  were  Hungarians.  Near  the  village  of 
Karva,  for  example,  the  land  was  owned  by  four  persons, 
and  the  landless  peasants  went  across  the  Danube  to  earn 
their  living  in  the  various  industries,  cement  or  tiles  or 
iron  works.  When  the  drawing  of  the  new  frontier  made 
this  difficult  or  even  impossible,  the  peasants  began  to  join 
the  Communist  Party.  And  when  the  officials  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Land  Office  told  the  four  landowners  that 
their  fields,  like  those  of  other  people,  would  be  subject 
to  land  reform,  one  of  these  owners,  Julius  Szoke  by  name, 
expostulated.  “  Those  to  whom  you  want  to  give  it,”  he 
said,  “  are  Communists.”  He  was  reminded  that  they 
were  his  own  compatriots. 

Throughout  the  Republic  the  demand  for  land  is  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  the  applicants; 
even  in  Bohemia  forty-two  per  cent,  have  to  be  rejected. 
The  Land  Office  does  its  best,  with  the  result  in  Slovakia 
that  instead  of  enormous  estates  the  land  is  coming  into 
the  possession  of  a  contented  peasantry,  Slovak  and 
Hungarian.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  feudal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Hungary  looks  askance  at  the  democratic 
atmosphere  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

More  and  more,  however,  it  is  being  recognised 
by  the  Hungarians  that  the  Slovaks  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  break  up  their  partnership,  which  is  a 
most  natural  one,  with  the  Czechs.  The  national 
self-consciousness  that  was  lacking  in  all  but  four  or  five 
hundred  educated  Slovaks  at  the  end  of  the  War,  owing 
to  the  methods  practised  for  years  by  Budapest,  is  now  in 
evidence.  There  are  also  other  reasons  that  have  made  the 
Slovaks  very  determined  to  remain  where  they  are,  one  of 
them  being  their  own  economic  position  as  compared  with 
that  of  Hungary.  Despite  the  vigilance  of  the  frontier- 
guards  a  great  many  articles  are  smuggled  out  of  Slovakia 
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into  Hungary,  where  almost  everything  is  more  expensive. 
A  favourite  plan  is  for  a  person  to  cross  the  frontier  wearing 
a  new  suit,  which  in  this  way  escapes  the  duty;  and  he 
repeats  the  operation  day  after  day,  for  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  enter  this  part  of  Hungary  where  in  many  places 
there  are  neither  mountains  nor  rivers.  As  for  smuggling 
from  Hungary  into  Slovakia,  it  is  only  articles  of  bulk, 
such  as  flour,  that  are  more  expensive  in  Slovakia,  and  the 
difference  is  so  small  that  no  smuggling  takes  place.  Of 
course,  one  can  find  Slovaks  who  criticise  the  Czechs, 
despite  all  the  help  that  the  Czechs  have  given  them.  And 
the  neutral  observer  is  apt  to  become  a  little  impatient  with 
such  criticism.  When  one  compares  the  lot  of  the  Slovaks 
before  and  after  the  War  the  difference  is  even  as  that 
between  night  and  day.  If  one  had  to  live  through  days 
and  days  of  uninterrupted  sunlight  one  would  come  to 
detest  the  monotony,  and  this  the  wiser  of  the  Slovaks 
understand.  Such  wisdom  is  more  general  than  might 
have  been  supposed,  since  at  the  recent  elections  to  the 
four  provincial  assemblies — Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia 
and  Ruthenia — the  cause  of  Slovak  autonomy  was  ill-sup¬ 
ported.  It  had  been  one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Hlinka  Party,  and  that  party  lost  a  good  deal 
more  than  100,000  votes.  The  devout  Catholic  peasants 
who  had  hitherto  been  glad  to  fall  in  behind  Hlinka  have 
come  to  see  that  one  can  get  on  very  well  with  the  Czechs, 
although  they  may  every  one  of  them  be,  as  Hlinka  in  his 
impassioned  moments  is  fond  of  declaring,  Hussites  and 
atheists.  When  the  excessive  land  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was,  like  that  of  the  Hungarian  aristocrats,  made  subject 
to  agrarian  reform  and  could  be  obtained,  on  due  pay¬ 
ment,  by  the  peasants,  these  latter  were  warned  by  some 
of  their  clergy  of  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  But  the  peasants  for  the 
most  part  replied  that  for  the  present  what  interested  them 
was  a  means  of  getting  their  bread  in  this  life ;  the  affairs 
of  the  hereafter  would  occupy  them  at  a  subsequent  date. 
The  waning  of  the  Hlinka  Party  augurs  well  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  that  although  it  chances  to  be  one  of  the 
Government  Coalition  parties.  There  is  in  its  programme 
VOL.  cxxv.  N.S.  u 
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far  too  much  of  Slovak  separatism.  The  future  lies  with 
those  parties,  such  as  the  Agrarian,  which  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  part  of  the  Republic.  And,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  Monsignor  Hlinka  does  not  keep  his  religion  and 
his  politics  in  watertight  compartments.  If  he  knows  that 
the  priest  in  a  certain  village  does  not  belong  to  the  Hlinka 
Party,  but  perhaps  to  the  Christian  Socialist  Party,  he  is 
wont  to  denounce  him  to  the  priest’s  own  parishioners. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  136  priests  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  diocese,  that  of  Kosice,  have  petitioned  the  bishop  that 
he  should  forbid  in  that  diocese  any  activity  on  the  part  of 
Hlinka,  not  even  allowing  him  to  preach,  since  his  sermons 
and  his  political  speeches  are  often  indistinguishable. 
The  bishop  made  no  immediate  reply. 

The  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  are  coming  together.  The 
first  rapturous  days  of  the  honeymoon  at  the  end  of  1918 
had  necessarily  to  be  followed  by  a  period  not  so  agreeable 
— their  traditions,  their  mentality  were  so  dissimilar.  The 
Hungarians  had  always  done  their  utmost  to  keep  these 
kindred  Slavs  apart.  And  another  thing  that  separated 
them  was  the  difference  between  their  languages.  The 
literary  language  of  both  Czechs  and  Slovaks  used  to  be 
Czech,  and  the  Lutheran  Slovaks  to  this  day  use  the  old 
Czech  translation  of  the  Bible.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Lutheran  Slovaks  found  it  more  simple  than  did 
the  Catholics  to  become  fellow-citizens  of  the  Czechs. 
Various  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  people,  and  Louis 
Stur  (1815-1856)  chose  one  of  the  Slovak  dialects  to  be  the 
language  of  Slovakia,  thus  endowing  not  only  the  peasants 
but  also  the  Slovak  intelligentsia  with  their  own  separate 
language.  On  behalf  of  the  Slovak  language  it  is  said 
that  as  it  is  the  central  so  it  is  the  purest  of  all  Slav 
tongues,  whereas  the  spirit  of  Czech  is  tinted  with  German, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers  how 
for  centuries  the  Czech-  and  the  German-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  of  Bohemia  have  been  associated  with  each  other. 
But  even  if  Slovak  is  the  more  purely  Slav,  yet  as  the 
spring  is  followed  by  summer  it  will  give  way  to  Czech,  for 
if  a  learned  book  were  to  be  published  in  Slovak  the  sale 
would  be  far  too  small  to  bring  any  profit.  Out  of  the 
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seven  million  Czechs  15  per  cent,  want  to  have  scientific 
books,  while  out  of  the  two  million  Slovaks  this  demand  is 
only  made  by  ^  or  ^  per  cent.  It  follows  that  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  medical,  legal,  and  other  mundane  studies  will 
be  printed  in  Czech,  and  that  the  Slovak  language  will  be 
used  for  more  domestic  purposes  by  the  intelligentsia  of 
that  province.  Gradually — the  process  may  occupy  some 
twenty  years — there  will  cease  to  be  a  separate  Slovak 
language,  although  this  and  that  dialect  will  remain  in 
the  isolated,  mountainous  districts.  There  will  also  cease 
to  be  a  separate  Czech  language,  its  place  being  taken  by 
Czechoslovak,  to  which  the  people  of  Slovakia  will  furnish 
a  contribution.  To-day  one  already  finds  a  number  of 
people  who  speak  Czechoslovak  :  for  example,  most  of  the 
Czech  officials  and  their  children  whose  destiny  has  placed 
them  in  Slovakia,  while  others  are  to  be  found — though 
they  may  themselves  deny  it — among  the  most  nationalist 
Slovak  deputies  v/ho  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in 
Prague.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  differences 
between  some  of  the  Slovak  dialects  than  there  is  between 
the  Czech  and  the  Slovak  literary  language.  But  never¬ 
theless  the  two  literary  languages  are  different,  and  the 
ultimate  possession  of  a  common  language  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone. 
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BRITISH  FILM  PRODUCTION 
By  R.  D.  Charques 

Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  in  connection  with  both  the 
production  and  the  discussion  of  films  is  to  distinguish 
between  their  commercial  and  artistic  aspects,  and  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  them  constitutes,  I  believe, 
half  of  the  trouble  about  films  in  this  country.  Nobody 
denies  the  trouble.  A  questionnaire  recently  issued  by 
one  of  our  more  enterprising  exhibitors  asked  the  recipient 
to  put  in  order  of  preference — not  of  merit — German, 
French,  American,  and  British  films.  It  then  went  on 
to  ask  him  whether  he  thought  it  essential  that  British 
ideals  and  “  British  business  ethics  ”  should  be  adequately 
illustrated  on  the  world’s  cinematographic  screens.  That 
is  certainly  one  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  quality  of 
British  films  and  to  the  condition  of  the  British  film 
industry.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  useful  to  say  to 
those  in  authority  in  the  industry  that  what  the  public  want 
is  good,  rather  than  peculiarly  national,  films.  Film 
producers  and  exhibitors,  after  all,  are  necessarily 
concerned  with  profits,  and  from  their  point  of  view  it  is  no 
doubt  fitting  that  patriotic  instincts  should  be  at  the  service 
of  industry.  The  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  British 
public,  like  any  other,  are  inclined  to  expect  value  for 
their  money. 

Let  us  put  it  in  this  way.  The  average  film-goer  in  this 
country,  who  until  a  year  or  so  ago  rarely  saw  other  than 
American  films,  would  willingly  exchange  an  enforced 
interest  in  the  American  scene  for  further  acquaintance 
with  English  conditions.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  he 
would  support  more  readily  than  good  British  films.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Quota,  no  doubt  legitimate  enough  as 
an  industrial  expedient,  is  also  the  most  helpful  thing  in 
the  circumstances.  It  is  a  big  assumption,  contradicted, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  by  the  facts  at  the  moment,  but  let  us 
make  it  as  hopefully  as  we  can.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
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bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  film  market  is  an  inter¬ 
national  one.  The  American  film  industry  is  the  third 
largest  in  America  largely  because  of  its  export  trade. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  British  film  industry  should 
not  become  the  third  largest  industry  in  this  country,  but 
it  will  not  do  so  merely  by  pleading  for  the  support  of  the 
British  public.  In  the  end,  of  course,  prosperity  for  the 
industry  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  popular  merit  of 
its  products.  If  the  Quota  ever  justifies  itself,  it  must 
be  fairly  soon,  and  only  by  giving  us  better — much  better 
— British  films.  If,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  it  results  merely 
in  increased  production  and  an  unimproved  artistic  stand¬ 
ard,  its  temporary  economic  advantage  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  nuisance  in  the  end. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  examine  in  detail  the  effect 
the  Quota  has  already  had  upon  the  general  character  of 
British  films.  As  for  what  the  effect  may  be  in  the  near 
future,  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  slow  but  growing  artificial  prosperity  of  the  industry 
at  this  period  of  transition.  At  the  present  day  the 
economic  outlook  is  certainly  more  promising  than  that 
of  two  or  three  years  ago.  A  fair  amount  of  money  has 
been  put  into  the  industry,  many  more  films  are  being  pro¬ 
duced,  reciprocal  agreements  have  been  made  with  foreign 
producers  and  renters,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  be  making  handsome  profits  on  some  of 
their  films.  But  the  present  economic  situation  as  a  whole 
is  still  considerably  less  satisfactory  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  and  even  so  it  is  not  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  story.  The  artistic  outlook,  to  be  quite  frank,  remains 
extremely  depressing.  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the 
very  large  majority  of  British  films  are  still  extraordinarily 
crude  and  wanting  in  popular  appeal,  I  will  try  to  sum¬ 
marise  their  general  failings  in  a  moment,  but  meanwhile 
there  is  this  important  fact  to  be  noted  :  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  Press  to  lull  the  British 
film  industry  into  a  false  and  highly  dangerous  compla¬ 
cency.  It  is  not  merely  that  its  worst  faults  are  tolerated, 
but  that  its  very  mistakes  are  hailed  as  virtues  in  news¬ 
paper  reports  and  criticisms.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
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eagerness  to  encourage  British  film  production  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  confident  front  to  the  competition  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  less  easy  to  excuse  the  extravagant  and  sys¬ 
tematic  praise  of  British  films  that  need  outspoken  criti¬ 
cism,  particularly  when  that  praise  is  accompanied,  as  it 
frequently  is,  by  loud  and  disproportionate  abuse  of 
American  films.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  facetious  about  the 
matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  squab¬ 
bling  and  backbiting  about  films  will  rank  with  the  rival 
naval  programmes  and  the  fight  for  oil  as  a  secondary 
cause  of  Anglo-American  friction.  It  is  certain  at  any 
rate  that  the  campaign  in  favour  of  British  films,  good  or 
bad,  is  not  in  the  least  helpful  to  the  British  film  industry. 
At  this  rate,  indeed,  the  industry  will  eventually  be  killed 
with  kindness. 

Consider  British  film  production  of  a  few  years  ago. 
On  the  “  feature  length  ”  side,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  war  films  of  the  type  of  Mons,  Armaged¬ 
don  ^  and  the  rest.  No  one  can  'deny  the  intrinsic 
emotional  appeal  of  most  of  these  films,  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  say  what  was  not  said  at  the  time — that  there 
was  very  little  art  or  understanding  of  the  technique  of 
the  screen  about  them.  A  later  war  picture  like  Roses  of 
Picardy  (the  name  given  to  a  film  version  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Mottram’s  The  Spanish  Farm),  although  it  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  Mottram’s  fine  temper  and  imaginative 
detail,  was  even  less  satisfactory  as  cinematographic  art; 
it  was  quite  honestly  meant,  but  the  picture  was  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  dull,  flat  thing.  It  was  belauded  in  some  quarters 
as  a  model  specimen  of  its  kind  none  the  less;  in  several 
instances  it  was  proudly  compared  with  the  American  war 
films  The  Big  Parade  and  What  Price  Glory? — films 
which,  whatever  one  may  have  thought  at  times  of  their 
ingenuous  American  sentiment,  were  deeply  impressive 
and  moving  for  their  pictorial  handling  of  the  theme  of 
war.  As  for  those  British  films  which  did  not  deal  with 
the  War,  still  greater  allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made 
for  our  inexperience  and  poverty.  Some  of  us  will  sorrow¬ 
fully  remember  the  blankness  of  a  film  called  Nelson  and 
the  vulgarities  of  T he  Glad  Eye,  both  of  which  were  made 
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only  two  years  ago.  It  is,  I  repeat,  essential  to  be  honest 
about  the  business.  The  point  is  that  this  kind  of  con¬ 
spiratorial  attitude  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  British  films.  It  has  helped  to 
induce  a  pathetica,lly  unjustified  self-satisfaction  among 
producers  and  directors,  to  cripple  enterprise  and  impede 
experiment,  and  in  general  to  further  the  inferiority  of 
British  films. 

Many  of  those  engaged  in  the  British  industry  have 
complained  at  different  times  that  America  is  determined 
to  exhibit  as  few  foreign  films  as  possible.  A  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  in  Paris  of  the  American  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  Film  Industry  proves  none  the  less  that  during 
1928  America  bought  and  distributed  in  the  United 
States  more  than  200  foreign  films,  as  against  70  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  number,  England  supplied  37,  as 
against  Germany’s  83  and  France’s  30.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  indeed,  that  America  is  anxious  to  obtain  European 
films,  though  naturally  enough  American  exhibitors  insist 
that  they  must  be  relatively  good  films.  It  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  industry  in 
this  country. 

The  industrial  supremacy  of  America  in  the  film  world 
was  not  gained  solely  as  the  result  of  American  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  the  War.  It  is  true  that  for  our  own 
part  the  British  industry  is  still  suffering  from  financial 
inattention  and  lack  of  enterprise  during  the  War  years. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  showed 
an  astonishing  aptitude  for  the  business  from  the  start. 
It  was  not  the  financier  or  the  captain  of  industry  who  built 
up  the  prosperity  of  Hollywood;  it  was  the  enterprise  of 
obscure  people,  furriers  and  diamond  merchants  and  the 
like.  (It  has  been  said — how  jestingly  I  do  not  know— 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  British  industry  until  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  controlled  by  Jewish  brains.)  And  to  the 
resource  of  these  people  must  be  added  the  American 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  an  art  essentially  directed  to 
the  needs  of  an  industrial  democracy,  to  employ  a  new 
mass  medium  and  to  exploit  it  along  their  own  naive  but 
astute  lines.  The  undoubted  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
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film-making  is  an  activity  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the 
American  mind  and  American  conditions. 

Not  tliat  Hollywood  produces  the  best  films — far  from 
it;  it  produces  only  the  most  saleable.  Practically  all 
genuine  film  art  has  originated  among  the  Germans,  who 
alone  have  recognised  the  place  of  fantasy  in  film 
technique,  and  whose  achievement  in  the  fine  arts,  as  a 
very  thoughtful  critic  recently  pointed  out,  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  natural  genius  for  the  methods  of  the  screen. 
But  a  more  important  factor  in  financially  successful  film- 
making  than  the  methods  of  the  screen  is  the  psychology 
of  film  audiences,  and  this  the  Americans  have  appreciated 
from  the  beginning.  (Those  of  us  with  any  enthusiasm 
for  purely  cinematographic  art  deplore  their  present  con¬ 
centration  on  the  talking-picture,  a  hybrid  mechanical 
thing  that  destroys  the  main  artistic  convention  of  the 
screen.  The  fact  remains  that  it  seems  to  be  wholly  in 
accord  with  popular  taste.)  The  point  is,  therefore,  not 
that  films  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Caligari,  The  Last  Laugh, 
Vaudeville,  etc.,  were  made  in  Germany,  but  that  Holly¬ 
wood,  whilst  retaining  its  peculiarly  “filmish”  psychology 
— its  energetic  showmanship  and  “cowboy  ”  mentality — has 
borrowed  from  the  technique  of  these  films  whatever  it  can 
conveniently  assimilate  for  its  own  naive  ends.  What  has 
actually  happened  is  that  directors,  camera  men,  actors, 
and  studio  apparatus  have  all  passed  at  different  times 
from  Germany  to  Hollywood,  which  has  used  them  to 
further  artistically  its  native  emphasis  on  popular  roman¬ 
ticism,  popular  materialistic  sentiment,  popular  visual 
excitement,  and  so  on.  The  purpose  of  the  Hollywood 
magnate,  that  is,  has  been  frankly  commercial,  but  his 
method  has  been  in  some  degree  or  other  artistic.  That  is  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  In  the  long 
run  films  make  money  because  of  their  popular  artistic 
qualities,  not  because  they  are  designed  to  make  money. 
And  therein,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  main  weakness  of 
British  film  production  at  the  present  time  :  it  begins  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  wrong  end.  Its  purpose  is  nominally  artistic,  its 
method  is  commercial;  and  its  salvation  lies  in  its  ability 
to  reverse  this  state  of  affairs.  The  films,  after  all,  are 
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actually  an  art,  and  British  film  producers  must  face  the 
fact  and  rely  on  learning  their  job,  not  on  legislation  or  cant 
patriotism  or  industrial  agreements. 

To  particularise,  the  failure  of  British  films  is  due  to 
two  things  :  most  of  them  are  either  made  too  cheaply  or 
are  too  subservient  in  technique  to  the  conventions  of  the 
theatre.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  substantiating 
either  criticism.  As  regards  the  insufficient  expenditure 
on  British  films,  those  in  the  industry  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it.  Lacking  enterprise,  we  have  also  lacked  capital ; 
there  is  more  money  in  the  industry  to-day  than  was  the 
case  two  years  ago,  but  we  are  hardly  so  wealthy  as  the 
Americans.  Very  few  good  films  can  be  made  cheaply; 
parts  of  a  film  may  cost  less  than  other  parts,  but  it  is 
roughly  true  that  for  a  popular  balance  of  film  charac¬ 
teristics  spectacular  effect  is  required,  and  this  is  often  a 
costly  business.  There  is  an  alternative  to  the  spectacular 
in  a  film,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  suggest  at  the  end,  but 
this  demands  intelligence.  As  for  the  lamentable  domina¬ 
tion  of  stage  convention  in  the  actual  choice  and  direction 
of  British  films,  that  is  an  even  more  serious  matter.  It  is 
because  film  direction  in  England  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
tied  to  the  technique  of  the  stage  that  one  is  inclined  to 
despair  of  the  industry  unless  drastic  changes  are  made  in 
its  directing  personnel.  It  is  not  merely  that  directors  are 
crassly  set  to  film  stage  successes  like  the  plays  of  Mr. 
Noel  Coward,  regardless  of  their  appropriateness  to  the 
screen,  but  that  they  themselves  seem  to  delight  in 
approaching  their  job  from  the  angle  of  the  theatre,  inter¬ 
preting  the  scenario  by  a  dramatic,  not  a  visual,  technique, 
and  favouring  everything  that  the  theatre  offers  in  the  way 
of  stage  situation,  stage  acting,  stage  humour,  and  even 
stage  make-up.  That  the  only  appeal  of  sense  is  to  the 
eye,  that  a  story  is  best  told  in  language,  that  miming,  not 
acting,  is  required  for  the  film — all  this  is  invariably 
ignored  by  most  British  directors,  who  cannot  escape,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  conviction  that  the  films  are  an 
offshoot  of  the  theatre.  The  necessity  for  cheapness  tells, 
of  course ;  it  is  a  help  to  have  as  few  changes  of  scene  as 
possible,  and  to  confine  the  sets  to  a  few  relatively  simple 
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stage  interiors.  But  even  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  need 
for  intelligence  and  for  an  understanding  of  the  appeal  of 
the  screen. 

Artistically,  film  production  in  this  country  is  in  a 
curiously  amateurish  condition.  The  last  thing  it  needs  is 
an  excessive  critical  generosity.  Even  the  trade  journals 
protested,  it  is  true,  against  the  ineptitudes  of  a  recently 
trade-shown  film  called  For  Valour ^  which  professed  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  Such  protests,  how¬ 
ever,  are  rare.  Against  them  must  be  set  the  chorus  of 
praise  which  greeted,  for  example.  Underground,  hailed 
for  its  novel  and  daring  technique.  Mr.  Anthony  Asquith, 
as  yet  without  a  great  deal  of  experience,  had  an  admirable 
idea  for  this  film,  and  was  rightly  convinced  that  the 
important  thing  w’as  his  treatment  of  the  story,  not  the 
story  itself.  The  result  was  worthy  of  high  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  could  have  been  less  appropriate  than 
the  chorus  of  approval  on  technical  grounds.  The  film 
was  immature  and  experimental;  many  of  the  important 
“shots”  were  taken  from  arbitrarily  fantastic  angles,  a 
dozen  little  incidents  had  no  apparent  significance, 
dramatic  or  visual,  and  the  photography  of  the  Lots  Road 
Power  Station  and  of  the  tube  escalators  was  extremely 
disappointing.  Without  question  the  film  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  was  hardly  a  masterpiece  of 
technique.  I  have  considered  this  film  at  a  little  length 
chiefly  in  order  to  suggest  that  intemperate  enthusiasm  has 
had  the  result  of  prejudicing  intelligent  people,  not  merely 
at  home  but  in  America,  against  British  films.  And  we 
frankly  cannot  afford  that  luxury.  Experiment  is  desir¬ 
able  and  indeed  essential,  but  it  is  folly  to  salute  it  as 
achievement. 

One  looks  in  vain,  it  is  true,  for  a  sign  of  experiment 
in  the  work  of  other  directors.  There  is  no  point  in  dilat¬ 
ing  upon  the  work  of  the  less  gifted  among  them,  but  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  there  have  been  rather  unex¬ 
pected  disappointments  in  some  quarters.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Dupont,  who  had  made  the  celebrated  Ufa  film  Vaudeville, 
was  got  over  a  year  ago  to  make  Moulin  Rouge,  an 
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exasperatingly  poor  thing  designed  for  the  Continental 
market.  Mr.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  having  done  some  bril¬ 
liantly  effective  work  in  The  Ring  (perhaps  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfying  British  film  yet  made),  has  since  applied 
his  talent  to  quite  undistinguished  stuff.  For  the  rest,  there 
remain  films  of  the  type  of  H untin gtower,  which  deals 
with  the  manner  in  which  a  little  party  of  Bolshevists  in  a 
Scottish  castle  were  outwitted  by  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
headed  by  Sir  Harry  Lauder.  The  kindness  this  film 
received  in  the  Press  was  a  particularly  ill  service. 

The  position,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this.  The  Quota  will 
defeat  its  own  ends  soon  enough  if  the  standard  of  British 
films  does  not  make  rapid  improvement;  the  American 
position  will  become  more  impregnable  than  ever,  and,  as 
regards  our  own  products,  the  public  will  inevitably  stay 
away  from  them  and  the  British  producer’s  gain  will  be  the 
British  exhibitor’s  loss.  On  the  one  hand,  although  it  is 
essential  to  risk  spending  more  money  on  our  films,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  compete  with  America  in  the 
matter  of  lavish  spectacular  shows.  We  cannot  afford 
that,  and  in  any  case  the  destruction  of  ten-storey  build¬ 
ings  and  prodigious  cabaret  entertainments  are  less  vital 
to  the  films  than  the  Americans  suppose ;  it  is  visual  fan¬ 
tasy  rather  than  the  spectacular  which  provides  what  is 
best  in  film  art,  and  the  alternative  to  costly  spectacular 
effect  is,  therefore,  imaginative  pictorial  composition. 
(One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  this  connection  is  the 
attempt  to  come  to  working  arrangements  with  the  Ufa 
studios.)  On  the  other  hand,  our  film  producers  should 
forget  that  such  a  thing  as  the  theatre  exists,  and  should 
concentrate  more  on  mechanical  efficiency  in  their  own 
medium. 

There  is  no  further  simple  remedy,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  realise  in  addition  that  films  and  film-making  are 
founded  upon  an  idea.  America  is  full  of  ideas.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  need  to  imitate  them.  We  cannot  hope 
to  be  as  naive  as  Hollywood ;  we  are  more  sophisticated, 
and  perhaps  we  are  less  sentimental.  But  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  find  room  for  intelligence,  and,  whether  or  not  we 
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get  rid  of  the  greater  number  of  our  managers,  producers, 
directors,  stars,  scenarists,  and  “  art  ”  editors,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  almost  our  best  hope  at  the  moment  lies  in  choos¬ 
ing  more  suitable  themes  for  British  films.  It  is  the 
scenario  of  our  films  that  does  most  of  the  initial  damage, 
and  it  is  intelligence  in  the  choice  of  scenarios  that  is  most 
necessary  to  immediate  artistic  progress.  It  is  not  a  bit 
of  good  hunting  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the 
West-End  theatre  for  likely  “  stories.”  A  scenario  should 
be  conceived  in  terms  of  the  cinema,  should  translate 
drama  into  purely  pictorial  invention,  and  should  preserve, 
I  think,  a  measure  of  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  English  life. 
The  economic  aim,  after  all,  is  not  only  to  supply  the  home 
market,  but  to  sell  in  America.  To  this  end  we  already 
possess  the  very  great  advantage  that  America  is  keenly 
interested  in  most  things  English.  It  is  a  trite  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  the  whole  thing  is  surely  a  case,  not  for  “  British 
business  ethics  ”  or  further  legislation,  but  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  intelligence. 


UNJUST  WILLS 
By  Eva  M.  Hubback 

There  is  a  curious  gap  in  that  part  of  our  legal  system 
which  determines  the  relations  between  husbands  and 
wives  and  parents  and  children.  Although  considerable 
care  is  taken  that  husbands  shall  support  wives  (and,  under 
certain  conditions,  wives  their  husbands),  and  that  parents 
shall  support  dependent  children  in  their  lifetime,  no 
provision  exists  that  when  a  husband,  wife  or  parent  dies 
possessed  of  some  fortune,  he  or  she  shall  leave  any  portion 
of  this  by  will  to  the  surviving  spouse  or  children,  how¬ 
ever  necessitous. 

England  stands  almost  alone  in  this  anomalous  state 
of  affairs,  with  the  result  that  cases  frequently  come  to 
light  of  widows,  widowers  or  children  who,  having  been 
maintained  satisfactorily  by  their  husbands,  wives  or 
parents  during  the  lifetime  of  these,  have  to  depend  after 
their  deaths  on  the  charity  of  friends  or  on  the  Poor  Law. 

For  some  time  past  a  demand  has  arisen  in  many 
quarters  that  the  laws  of  inheritance  should  be  altered  in 
this  respect.  Last  year  Lord  Astor  brought  the  matter 
before  Parliament,  and  this  year  is  returning  to  the  attack 
by  introducing  the  Wills  and  Intestacies  (Family  Main¬ 
tenance)  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  respect  to  note  not  only  that 
under  the  old  common  law  a  man  could  not  give  away  any 
part  of  his  estate  without  the  consent  of  his  children,  but 
also  that  our  present  code  protects  the  widow  and  orphans 
in  other  connections.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  intestacy  the 
law  recognises  the  right  of  the  surviving  husband  or  wife 
to  a  fixed  share  in  the  estate  of  the  other  (amounting  to 
£i,ooo  and  a  life  interest  in  half  the  remainder),  while 
children  (whether  dependent  or  not)  are  entitled  to  share 
equally  in  what  is  left.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Widows*, 

Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions  Act,  also, 
the  insured  population  are  bound  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  law,  moreover, 
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protects  wives,  husbands  and  children  if  any  of  them 
fail  in  their  duties  with  regard  to  maintenance  of  one 
another.  Thus,  during  his  lifetime  a  husband  is  bound  to 
support  his  wife  according  to  his  position  in  life  and  his 
means,  and  she  has  authority  to  pledge  his  credit  if  he  does 
not  provide  properly  for  her  (unless  she  has  left  him  for 
no  cause  or  has  been  unfaithful  to  him).  A  wife  also,  if 
she  has  money  of  her  own,  is  liable  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  husband  if  he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law. 
With  regard  to  dependent  children,  both  parents  are 
criminally  liable  if  they  fail  to  support  them,  and  have  to 
refund  the  Guardians  if  the  children  are  in  the  latter’s  care. 

The  need  for  a  change  in  the  law  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  each  year  a  certain  number  of  cases  come  to  light  in 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  wife  (or  husband) 
and  children,  although  the  testator  has  been  perfectly  able 
to  make  it.  These  cases  seem  mainly  to  be  found  in  that 
section  of  the  population  not  sufficiently  wealthy  for  mar¬ 
riage  settlements  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  marriage,  but 
too  well  off  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the  Widows’, 
Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions  Act.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  cases  which  do 
not  come  to  light  is  certainly  many  times  larger  than  those 
which  do.  As  there  is  no  legal  remedy  for  an  evil,  and 
as  its  exposure  involves  the  washing  of  family  dirty  linen 
in  public,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  a  large  number 
of  hard  cases  remain  unknown. 

That  the  present  law  works  out  often  unjustly 
is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  stressing.  Marriage  is  a 
partnership,  and  a  husband  both  pledges  himself  in  his 
marriage  vows  and  is  legally  bound  to  maintain  his  wife; 
she  usually  gives  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  rendering 
services  in  the  home  as  wife  and  mother,  thus  seriously 
injuring  and  frequently  destroying  her  value  in  the  labour 
market.  If  he  dies  and,  out  of  perversity  or  ill-will,  is 
able  to  leave  all  his  money  away  from  her,  the  tacit  under¬ 
standing  under  which,  on  marriage,  she,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  gave  up  her  economic  independence  is 
ruptured.  There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  denying 
her  after  her  husband's  death  what  the  law  admits  is  her 
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due  during  his  lifetime.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  do  arise,  it  is  obvious  that  the  power 
to  disinherit  gives  an  unscrupulous  husband  a  very 
powerful  weapon  of  intimidation. 

Similarly,  a  husband  who  has  been  accustomed,  perhaps 
on  account  of  old  age  or  of  physical  disability,  to  depend 
on  his  wife’s  property  when  she  is  alive,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  at  least  a  share  of  this  by  reason  only  of  her 
having  predeceased  him. 

It  would,  again,  be  generally  agreed  that  where  parents 
die  possessed  of  money  their  dependent  children,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  have  to  be  supported  by  charity  or  by  the 
community. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  typical  hard  cases 
which  have  occurred  recently.  The  writer  can  give  to  any 
enquirer  chapter  and  verse,  and  also  a  long  list  of  similar 
stories  which  have  come  to  her  knowledge : — 

A  fairly  rich  man  (a  public-house  manager)  left  his  wife  to  live  with 
another  woman.  During  his  life  he  was  forced  to  make  her  a  reasonable 
allowance,  but  on  his  death  he  left  idl  his  money  to  the  woman  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  aaid  the  wife  had  to  come  to  the  Guardians  for  Poor  Law  Relief. 

An  Army  ofi&cer  left  a  widow  and  three  young  children,  who  had  been 
struggling  to  exist  on  a  very  small  pittance  remitted  to  them  out  of  his 
pay.  He  bequeathed  £20  to  each  of  his  three  lawful  children  and  to 
his  wife,  but  added  that  she  was  not  even  to  receive  this  if  the  authorities 
paid  her  any  pension.  The  remainder  of  his  property  was  left  to  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  been  living  in  Egypt  and  to  his  son  by  her.  His  wife 
was  of  absolutely  irreproachable  character,  and  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  the  other  woman. 

A  husband  was  killed  while  riding  a  motor  cycle,  leaving  his  widow  and 
a  son  of  fourteen  and  a  half.  By  his  will  all  his  property  passed  to  an 
elder  sister.  His  son  is  to  receive  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Husband  and  wife  had  always  lived  together,  and  she  is  a  good  mother. 
She  had  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  be  left  without  means. 

A  woman  was  left  penniless  on  the  death  of  her  husband  after  being 
married  to  him  for  twenty  years.  The  whole  of  his  estate,  valued  at 
il.ooo,  and  even  the  furniture,  was  left  to  his  two  sons  by  his  first  wife. 
She  has  now  to  apply  for  relief. 

A  wife  left  all  her  property  to  her  son — an  only  child — who  is  a  certified 
lunatic,  and,  of  course,  his  property  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  The 
husband  is  now  senile  but  non-certifiable,  entirely  without  friends,  and 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

A  wife  who  had  been  living  with  her  husband  on  perfectly  friendly  terms 
left  her  savings  to  her  nephews  and  nieces  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband, 
who  was  then  an  elderly  man  and  getting  past  work. 
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The  familiar  argument  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  put  forward  last  year 
during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Aster’s 
resolution.  But,  as  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  debate,  remarked  :  “  If  hard  cases  make 
bad  law,  it  is  equally  true  that  hard  cases  are  often  evidence 
that  the  law  is  bad.”  Most  of  the  laws  dealing  with  vio¬ 
lence,  robbery^  the  protection  of  children,  and  safeguarding 
of  the  maintenance  of  wives  are  all  based  on  nothing  but 
hard  cases.  While,  therefore,  the  rooted  conviction  in 
favour  of  testamentary  freedom  in  English  law  must  be 
recognised  and  respected,  and  while  the  admission  must 
readily  be  made  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
principle  works  well,  and  the  average  testator  has  both 
an  innate  sense  of  justice  and  a  greater  knowledge  than 
has  any  outsider  of  the  requirements  and  failings  of  each 
member  of  his  family,  still  the  case  appears  established 
for  some  modification  of  the  present  law  which  would 
reduce  hard  cases  to  a  minimum.  The  proposals  which 
follow  later  will  not,  however,  in  any  way  hamper  the 
average  testator  any  more  than  the  provisions  of  our  laws 
against  theft  are  needed  to  prevent  any  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  from  stealing,  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Children  Act  are  required  to  protect  the  average  child  from 
parental  neglect  or  brutality.  In  the  same  way  in  which 
the  community  must  be  protected  from  its  few  rogues, 
or  the  ill-treated  child  from  its  unnatural  parents,  so  must 
a  widower,  widow  or  orphan  be  protected  from  the  vagaries 
of  an  inconsiderate  or  vindictive  testator. 

It  will  be  useful,  before  coming  to  the  proposals  them¬ 
selves,  to  look  beyond  this  country,  and  to  see  how  the 
problem  has  been  solved  elsewhere. 

In  Scotland  a  husband  or  wife  is  entitled  on  the  death 
of  one  or  the  other  to  one-half  of  the  estate  if  there  are 
no  children,  and  to  one-third  if  there  are  children.  The 
children  are  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  estate  of  the  first 
parent  who  dies,  and  to  one-half  if  there  is  no  surviving 
parent. 

In  New  Zealand  if  a  testator  fails  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  his  or  her  wife,  husband  or  children,  the 
court  may  order  that  a  portion  of  the  estate  be  handed 
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over  to  them,  account  being  taken  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  claimant.  In  most  of  the  States  of 
Australia  and  in  parts  of  Canada  very  similar  legislation 
obtains,  and  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  a  widow  may 
claim  up  to  what  she  is  entitled  to  receive  had  her  hus¬ 
band  died  intestate. 

In  the  United  States  provision  is  made  in  nearly  every 
State  that  the  widow  shall  have  either  a  fixed  portion  of 
her  husband’s  property,  or  that  she  shall  have  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  herself  and  her  family  fixed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  there  are  laws  which  reserve  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  testator’s  property  to  the  surviving 
spouse  and  children.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
very  existence  of  these  Acts  removes  the  likelihood  of  hard 
cases,  so  that  few  cases  are  brought  before  the  court  each 
year.  Few  testators  consciously  frame  their  wills  in  such 
a  way  that  appeals  against  them  could  legally  be  made. 

'  Having  surveyed  the  existing  law  both  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  let  us  consider  quite  shortly  what 
proposals  are  being  put  forward  to  effect  the  necessary 
reforms.  Lord  Astor’s  Bill,  which  applies  equally  to  both 
husband  and  wife,  aims  at  securing  that  both  the  testator’s 
family  (husband,  wife  or  dependent  children)  and  his 
dependants  (people  whom  the  testator  supported  in  his 
lifetime)  shall  be  properly  provided  for  by  will,  unless 
this  has  been  effected  in  some  other  way.  At  the  same 
time  his  powers  of  disposition  are  interfered  with  only  to 
a  very  slight  extent.  This  is  achieved  by  adopting  in  part 
the  Dominion  method  of  authorising  the  court  to  interfere 
— though  in  this  case  only  when  the  will  does  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  it  lays  down. 

By  making  these  requirements  the  Bill  adopts  the 
Scottish  precedent,  though  these  are  far  less  than  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  demands  that  a  share  of  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  income  shall  be  left  to  the  surviving  spouse,  and 
that  if  the  income  of  the  estate  is  sufficient  he  or  she  should 
have  not  less  than  ;^3  per  week.  Dependent  children  must 
be  left  at  least  one-third  of  what  would  have  been  due  to 
them  in  the  case  of  intestacy  with  an  upward  limit  of 
£10,000  capital.  The  claims  of  dependants  (which  can 
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only  be  put  forward  when  the  family  has  been  provided 
for)  are  limited  to  ;^3  a  week. 

Where  these  provisions  have  not  been  complied  with, 
applications  may  be  made  to  the  Chancery  or  County 
Court,  according  to  the  sum  involved.  The  court  has 
complete  discretion  to  allow  what  portion  of  the  estate  it 
thinks  fit  to  the  applicants.  It  can  take  into  account  their 
character  and  conduct,  their  means,  whether  husband  and 
wife  were  living  together  at  the  time  of  the  testator’s 
decease,  and  anything  relevant  to  the  issue.  Before 
coming  to  court  at  all  the  executors  of  the  deceased  per¬ 
son’s  estate  must  first  be  approached  to  see  if  an  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  effected.  This  will  generally  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  apply  to  the  court,  except  to  deal  with  some 
particularly  difficult  point.  Altogether  it  is  expected  that, 
as  in  the  Dominions,  the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  not  be  to 
increase  litigation,  but  to  prevent  the  making  of  capricious 
wills  knowing  that  this  would  lead  either  to  a  compromise 
by  the  executors  or  in  the  last  resort  to  rectification  by 
the  court. 

So  much  for  the  Bill.  It  is  certain  that  this  first  attempt 
at  drafting  legislation  in  an  intricate  and,  in  this  country 
in  modern  times  at  least,  a  new  subject  invites  criticism. 
There  is  a  danger,  for  instance,  that  it  may  be  shot  at 
both  by  those  who  dislike  any  fixed  provision  on  the 
Scottish  plan,  and  by  those  who  dislike  too  much  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  A  little  reflection  may 
show,  however,  that  the  ingenious  compromise  already 
described  of  laying  down  a  minimum  provision  which,  if 
adhered  to,  renders  the  will  inviolate,  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  the  court’s  complete  discretion  where  this 
has  been  disregarded,  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

The  castle  of  complete  testamentary  freedom  is  a  very 
strong  one,  and  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  recent  times  to 
tilt  against  it.  It  may  take  a  considerable  time,  but  the 
welcome  given  to  the  spirit  which  animates  Lord  Astor’s 
proposals  not  only  by  the  lay  but  also  by  the  legal  Press 
was  very  encouraging;  success  will  in  all  probability  come 
at  last  on  account  of  their  inherent  justice. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Things  that  happen  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  call  for 
comment,  are  generally  things  that  had  better  not  have 
happened;  so  one  may  consider  this  month  of  February 
to  March  fortunate,  for  there  is  not  much  to  chronicle. 
Rebellion  in  Mexico  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  remark¬ 
able  event;  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  becomes 
less  surprising  than  ever  when  an  imperfectly  established 
Government  has  chosen  to  challenge  a  dominant  Church. 
No  doubt  when  a  Church  is  assailed  it  has  given  strong 
provocation,  for  Governments  do  not  go  looking  for 
trouble,  and  such  a  quarrel  is  always  dangerous  for  the 
assailant.  But  the  anti-clerical  party  in  Mexico  offers  no 
convincing  guarantees  that  its  motives  in  this  interference 
with  an  established  religious  authority  have  been  those  of 
a  higher  civilisation. 

The  matter  has  an  interest  for  European  observers 
chiefly  because  they  wish  to  see  what  the  United  States 
will  do.  Nobody  else  can  intervene  in  Mexico,  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  United  States  must.  Hitherto  it 
appears  that  they  have  supported  the  existing  Government 
by  denying  supply  of  munitions  to  the  insurgents — if  not 
also  by  providing  these  to  the  persons  officially  charged 
with  maintaining  order.  A  priori  this  is  natural  and  right. 
Governments  have  a  common  interest  in  preventing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  rebellion,  and  apparently  the  administration  in 
which  ex-President  Calles,  acting  as  Minister  for  War, 
rather  overshadows  the  existing  President  Portes  Gil  is  a 
diplomatically  recognised  administration.  It  will  save  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  his  newly  formed  Cabinet  much  trouble 
if  the  recognised  administration  in  Mexico  can  maintain 
itself.  President  Wilson  from  1913  onwards,  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  period  of  the  European  War,  was  in  the 
awkward  position  of  not  knowing  clearly  which  claimant 
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to  authority  in  Mexico  should  be  backed.  At  one  point  he 
was  driven  to  military  intervention  after  United  States 
territory  had  been  violated  and  American  lives  destroyed. 
But  the  difficulty  which  then  confronted  him  was  that  if 
United  States  troops  entered  Mexico,  it  must  be  to  support 
one  of  the  two  (or  three)  contending  factions ;  yet  when  they 
entered,  it  immediately  became  probable  that  all  Mexican 
forces  would  combine  against  the  invaders.  This  was  the 
more  embarrassing  because  at  that  time  the  United  States 
had  very  few  troops  to  send.  President  Wilson  could 
command  unlimited  money  but  very  little  else,  and 
although  the  interest  of  his  citizens  was  suffering  seriously 
and  Americans  in  Mexico  were  urging  intervention, 
he  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  democracy  of  which  he 
was  the  head  did  not  show  any  zeal  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  American  property-owners. 

Matters  are  different  now.  President  Hoover  presides 
over  a  fully  armed  Power.  If  affairs  in  Mexico  fell  back 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  fifteen  years  ago — and 
the  fall  would  not  be  very  long  or  very  steep — he  would 
have  more  difficulty  in  avoiding  military  action,  because 
he  possesses  the  means  to  carry  it  out.  Such  action  could 
be  justified  by  innumerable  examples  from  the  old  order 
of  things;  yet  however  disinterested  it  might  claim,  or 
prove  itself,  to  be,  armed  intervention  would  be  held  to 
sin  against  the  new  light,  unless  the  United  States  acted 
as  the  mandatory  of  some  court. 

The  possession  of  immense  military  power  by  the 
United  States  may  be,  and  many  of  us  believe  is,  without 
the  least  menace  to  civilised  mankind;  yet  from  the 
moment  that  any  possibility  of  using  this  power  comes  in 
sight,  a  glaring  inconsistency  between  American  theory  and 
American  practice  manifests  itself.  The  American  theory 
is  that  all  disputes  between  nations  should  be  justiciable  : 
the  nations  should  appoint  their  own  court  of  judges  and 
carry  out  its  decrees  by  a  combined  police.  In  some  ten¬ 
tative  manner  this  scheme  has  been  adopted.  We  have  the 
League  of  Nations  linked  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
America  says  to  the  nations  :  “  Admirable,  we  are  proud 
of  you ;  but  do  not  ask  us  to  do  your  police  work.  We  for 
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our  part  shall  never  be  aggressive,  and  therefore  shall 
never  give  trouble  to  the  police.  If  we  use  our  armament 
it  will  only  be  for  disciplinary  purposes.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  conviction  of  their  own 
special  integrity  which  we  notice  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  English 
stock.  That  makes  it  the  harder  for  Englishmen  to  put 
up  with.  Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  relevant 
passage  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  inaugural : — 

American  statesmen  were  among  the  first  to  propose,  and  they  have 
constantly  urged  upon  the  world,  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies  of  a  judiciable  character.  The  way 
should,  and  I  believe  will,  be  found  by  which  we  may  take  our  proper 
place  in  a  movement  so  fundamental  to  the  progress  of  peace. 

In  SO  far  as  this  is  an  admission  that  America  has  not  yet 
taken  her  proper  place,  we  may  note  it  with  a  discreet 
assent.  But  Mr.  Hoover  continues  : — 

Our  people  have  determined  that  we  should  make  no  political  engage¬ 
ment,  such  as  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  may  commit 
us  in  advance  as  a  nation  to  become  involved  in  the  settlements  of 
controversies  between  other  countries.  They  adhere  to  the  belief  that 
the  independence  of  America  from  such  obligations  increases  its  ability 
and  availability  for  service  in  all  human  fields  of  human  progress. 

There  is  here  a  significant  assertion  and  a  significant 
implication.  The  assertion  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  take  a  hand  in  international  police  work.  If  there  are 
disorders  between  other  countries,  the  United  States  desires 
to  remain  free  to  regard  these  (like  President  Wilson  in 
1915),  as  “  a  brawl  in  a  tavern,”  from  which  the  decent  man 
sheers  away  in  disgust.  Other  States,  on  whom  the  semi¬ 
menial  task  devolves,  may  be  under  the  duty  of  stopping 
the  fight.  America,  though  free  from  any  such  obligation, 
may,  of  course,  step  in  as  a  volunteer  assistant. 
Apparently  Mr.  Hoover  would  argue  that  the  moral  effect 
of  such  interference  would  be  more  potent  because  it  was 
not  obligatory,  and  that  such  help  would  be  the  more 
available  because  it  would  be  given  without  the  necessity 
to  take  thought  whether  other  similar  obligations  might 
arise  at  the  same  time.  But  probably  most  people  would 
hold  that  the  physical  value  of  intervention  greatly  out- 
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weighs  the  moral,  and  that  a  conscript  rifleman  is  no  less 
valuable  than  a  volunteer.  They  would  also  conclude 
from  the  precedent  of  the  last  War  that  assistance  would 
not  come  from  the  United  States  till  its  people  felt  them¬ 
selves  attacked — and  attacked  in  a  manner  which  no  nation 
could  be  too  proud  to  resent. 

If,  as  is  quite  probable,  military  intervention  were  ruled 
out  of  the  question,  the  position  is  this.  Strife  breaks  out 
between  two  countries,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  League  decides  that  one  is  in  the  wrong.  Members  of 
the  League  are  bound  to  withhold  finance  and  supplies 
from  the  wrongdoer.  The  United  States,  being  outside  the 
League,  will  have  retained  the  right  to  nullify  the  League’s 
action  in  this  respect  by  supplying  the  sinews  of  war  to 
the  boycotted.  They  may  have  a  strong  material  interest 
in  doing  so.  Even  though  (as  between  1914  and  1916)  they 
should  have  an  inexhaustible  market  for  their  products  in 
the  camp  of  one  belligerent,  they  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  even  higher  prices  if  both  belligerents  were  bidding. 
Mr.  Hoover’s  contention  is  that  if  they  decided  to  endorse 
the  League’s  boycott  and  help  only  the  cause  which  an 
international  court  had  justified,  the  moral  effect  of  this 
self-denial  would  be  a  greater  contribution  to  the  League’s 
strength  than  the  mere  covenanted  support  of  its  ordinary 
members.  Thus  the  United  States  would  treat  its  child, 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  does  the  prudent  father  who 
will  support  his  son  when  the  son  deserves  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  League  would  certainly  gain  even  more,  morally, 
if  the  United  States  (“whose  influence  and  high  purposes 
are  respected  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,”  as  Mr. 
Hoover  tells  us)  saw  its  way  to  undertake  the  obligations 
of  membership.  But  here  comes  in  the  implication  of 
Mr.  Hoover’s  statement,  which  is  even  more  important  than 
the  assertion.  No  international  policeman  shall  ever  have 
the  right  to  touch  the  United  States  on  the  shoulder  and 
summon  it  before  a  court  of  its  peers.  Still  less  shall  any 
conceivable  force  of  international  policemen  have  the  right 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  any  international  court  upon  the 
United  States.  “  Nations  not  so  blest  as  we  ”  (English 
patriotic  literature  provides  the  exact  expression)  may  do 
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wisely  and  well  to  undertake  these  duties  and  obligations; 
but  not  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
need  of  a  court  either  to  protect  or  to  restrain.  That  is, 
in  brief,  the  implication. 

Meantime  in  England  the  shadow  of  a  General 
Election  begins  to  be  felt.  It  must  fall  heavy  on  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  gentlemen  (or  ladies)  who  in  the  next 
few  weeks  have  to  contest  seats,  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  after  a  couple  of  months  the  ordeal  must  be  renewed 
— and  paid  for  over  again.  Sympathy  should  go  out  in 
particular  to  the  fortunate  unhappy  who  win,  because  for 
them — and  for  their  bank  balances — no  escape  is  possible ; 
nor  can  they  have  assurance  of  a  second  victory,  since  a 
new  register  will  be  in  force,  and  shoals  of  voters,  male 
and  female,  added.  But  each  candidate  will  have  assisted 
in  the  service  of  giving  electoral  experts  more  data  on 
which  to  base  forecasts.  Recent  phenomena  are  held  to 
point  to  at  least  the  probability  of  a  Labour  Government, 
and  it  is  said  that  those  who  have  money  to  lend  become 
in  consequence  very  unaccommodating.  Literary  men, 
as  a  rule,  have  few  of  those  encumbrances  which  might  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  whistling  when  Mr.  Snowden  is  in  earshot ; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  the  grounds  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  following  will  lose  such  a  portentous 
number  of  seats  as  would  give  anybody  else  a  clear 
majority;  Labour  commands  more  enthusiastic  support 
than  the  Tories,  for  it  is  easier  to  be  enthusiastic  in  attack. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  personality  is  a 
great  asset  to  his  party,  and  Mr.  MacDonald’s  is  not. 
Few  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Labour  Leader 
can  help  admiring  and  liking  him,  but  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  colleagues  has  the  peculiar  magnetism  which  can 
stir  masses  so  profoundly  as  to  take  every  possible  voter  to 
the  poll.  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  possess  this  quality,  but 
he  has  a  great  hold  on  popular  liking.  If  he  made  a 
personal  matter  of  it,  the  appeal  would  be  worth  very 
many  thousands  of  votes  to  his  side.  But  unluckily  he  is 
subject  to  inhibitions  which  would  prevent  him  from  doing 
anything  so  flamboyant — and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  is 
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liked.  Yet  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  an  effective  leader 
of  democracy  without  a  good  deal  of  flamboyancy.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  this :  but  he  has  to  fight  a  scepticism 
concerning  him  that  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  public 
mind.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  another  flamboyant,  created 
enthusiasm,  first  on  one  side  and  then,  with  equal  success, 
on  the  other.  His  name  can  still  move  memory;  the  hates 
which  he  engendered  have  died  down,  the  passionate 
admiration  survives.  Yet  however  high  one  may  rate  his 
achievement,  it  is  a  small  thing  compared  with  what  lies 
behind  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  English  have  not  the  name 
of  being  a  fickle  people,  but  somehow  a  sponge  has  been 
drawn  very  effectively  over  the  slate  where  the  score  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  war  period  is  recorded,  and  those 
who  follow  him  with  zeal  are  veterans  from  his  earlier 
days.  Still  the  man  survives;  and  when  I  read  in  cold 
print  his  much-derided  speech  of  March  ist  I  found  my¬ 
self  thinking  of  what  was  said  by  some  who  were  near 
him  in  war  time — old  opponents,  become  supporters — that 
he  not  only  gave  conviction  that  the  War  must  be  won,  but 
that  he  could  win  it.  Power  to  create  such  confidence  is 
an  inestimable  gift ;  and  it  was  felt  in  his  speech.  Nobody 
need  be  impressed  by  his  affirmation  of  a  singular  unity 
existing  in  the  Liberal  Party  simply  because  four  leading 
members  of  that  select  few  sat  at  the  same  table.  But  it 
was  impressive  to  find  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  affirming  his 
conviction  that  the  surprising  pledge  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  given  was  capable  of  fulfilment :  for  that  very 
able  man  does  not  speak  without  clear  understanding  of 
what  he  says,  or  without  intellectual  conviction. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Liberals  make  these  speeches  because 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  asked  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  But  if  the  Tory  attitude  is  to  be  that  for  an 
indefinite  future  Great  Britain  must  patiently  and  submis¬ 
sively  carry  the  present  mass  of  unemployment,  then  a 
period  of  violent  reaction  is  certain.  The  Labour  Party 
propose  a  very  drastic  series  of  changes,  which  taken 
together  they  call  Socialism.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appar¬ 
ently  proposes  no  more,  and  no  less,  than  to  treat  unem¬ 
ployment  as  a  life  and  death  emergency,  and  use  the 
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national  credit  to  meet  it  as  it  would  be  used  in  time  of 
war.  Many  people  would  rather  vote  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  than  for  Socialism,  and  they  will  probably  say  to 
themselves  that  votes  will  not  be  wasted  on  him,  because 
even  with  a  following  of  seventy  or  eighty  members  he 
will  be  effectively  in  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
sincerely  desire  the  extinction  of  the  Liberals — some 
because  it  would  make  an  end  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whom 
they  detest,  and  some  because  it  would  re-establish 
politics  on  a  basis  of  two  parties.  Undoubtedly  Parliament 
worked  more  smoothly  when  there  were  only  two  parties; 
but,  just  as  surely,  in  the  widespread  democracy  of  modern 
times  no  electorate  can  group  itself  so  simply.  Even 
leaving  out  the  Irish  Nationalists,  there  have  been  three 
parties  in  the  British  Parliament  for  a  generation;  if  pro¬ 
portional  representation  were  introduced  there  would 
probably  be  more.  Some  change  in  the  present  system 
of  voting,  which  loads  the  scales  in  favour  of  Toryism,  will 
certainly  be  made  as  soon  as  Liberals  and  Labour  together 
are  strong  enough  to  effect  it.  Assume  that  change,  and 
the  multiplication  of  groups  as  its  consequence,  there  will 
be  this  further  result.  Outstanding  individuals  will  count 
for  more  and  parties  for  less.  M.  Poincare’s  position  in 
France  would  be  impossible  under  the  two-party  system. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Lord  Craigavon’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Northern  Ireland  is  about  to  abolish  P.R.  The 
one  essential  matter  in  his  view  is  that  Ulster  shall  keep 
clear  of  the  Free  State.  Under  the  group  system  there 
is  a  chance  that  some  alliance  between  Labour  and 
Nationalists  may  gain  power,  with  a  pact  to  vote  for  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  each  seat  is  separately  contested 
the  issue  can  be  brought  down  (owing  to  the  Ulster  tem¬ 
perament)  to  one  of  Protestant  versus  Catholic,  and  so  long 
as  this  is  the  issue  Protestants  will  remain  in  power.  But 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  English  electorate  could 
be  divided,  nor  is  it  desired  that  there  should  be. 
English  politics  would  be  brutally  simplified  if  a  general 
election  became  a  straight  vote  for  or  against  Socialism. 

One  may  put  it  thus.  If  proportional  representation 
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were  in  force  in  Great  Britain  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
almost  certainly  some  day  be  Prime  Minister  again,  sup¬ 
ported  (like  M.  Poincare)  by  a  coalition  of  groups.  If  the 
two-party  system  is  successfully  maintained,  it  is  certain 
that  he  can  never  again  be  in  office.  A  very  good  argument 
for  the  two-party  system,  many  will  say.  But  do  they 
really  desire  that  there  shall  be  only  one  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Socialism  ?  “  England  does  not  love  coalitions.” 
People  go  on  repeating  these  maxims  which  were  formed 
in  the  day  when  “  England”  meant  a  few  hundred  thousand 
privileged  persons.  They  are  about  as  applicable  to 
existing  facts  as  are  the  rules  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
when  troops  advancing  against  musketry  were  taught  not 
to  duck  their  heads. 

Another  of  the  personages  whose  career  will  be  (and 
has  been)  affected  by  adherence  to  the  two-party  system 
is  Mr.  Churchill.  He  holds,  it  is  true,  the  second  post  in 
the  Government,  and,  moreover,  a  post  which,  in  spite 
of  its  importance,  does  not  (like  the  Foreign  Secretary’s) 
make  crushing  demands  on  a  Minister’s  time.  Signs  by, 
everybody  is  now  reading  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  of  War  volumes  in  which  he  has  recounted  the 
“  world  crisis.”  One  cannot  read  it  without  feeling  how 
much  during  the  period  of  the  Coalition  he  found  himself 
hampered  by  prejudices  of  the  Tory  Party  which  he  did 
not  share.  Now,  by  the  evolution  of  events,  he  is  bound  to 
act  with  that  element  in  the  Coalition  which  must  give 
least  free  play  to  his  genius.  For  my  own  part,  as  a 
spectator  of  the  drama,  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  disappointed 
if  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Churchill  Prime  Minister.  He  has 
vision  and  he  has  courage,  and  he  is  that  rarest  of  com¬ 
binations,  an  orator  who  can  write.  His  last  volume  had 
the  curious  interest  that  one  large  section  of  it  dealt  with 
matters  extremely  familiar  to  me — the  Irish  part — while 
two  others  concerned  events  of  which  I  had  only  the  most 
shadowy  knowledge.  Where  I  could  check  the  narrative 
I  found,  naturally,  points  on  which  I  dissented;  but  sub¬ 
stantially  the  account  of  affairs,  as  seen  from  an  English 
statesman’s  standpoint,  was  both  generous  and  just.  When 
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I  must  read  from  the  standpoint  of  ignorance,  I  found 
facts  marshalled  in  large  masses  so  that  one  could  under¬ 
stand  without  difficulty,  and  follow  even  with  delight — 
especially  the  long  and  intricate  story  of  Turkey’s  recovery 
and  the  Greek  defeat.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
in  that  tragic  story  for  any  lover  of  Greece  is  that  Greece 
has  been  able  to  utilise  in  Europe  what  was  flung  out  from 
Asia,  and  has  made  her  million  of  refugees  into  a  new 
element  of  strength. 

The  public,  however,  in  these  days  is  much  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  literature  than  with  his 
administration,  and  he  is  like  to  have  the  whole  motoring 
public  on  his  back.  Mr.  Baldwin  shrewdly  senses  danger 
and  promises  enquiry  into  the  facts.  The  price  of  petrol 
has  been  raised  at  a  time  when  the  world  supply  is  spe¬ 
cially  abundant,  and  Government,  as  a  controlling  share¬ 
holder  in  the  Anglo-Persian  oilfield,  is  going  to  pocket  a 
large  part  of  the  increase.  Since  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  raised  by  way  of  taxation  from  this  article,  the  users 
naturally  feel  that  they  should  be  protected  against  a  rise 
in  price  which  follows  on  a  combine  of  the  supplying  com¬ 
panies.  Probably  Mr.  Baldwin  sees  that  if  commercial 
interests  can  combine  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  suffers,  those  who  advocate  nationalisation  of 
supplies  will  get  a  formidable  deal  of  support.  This 
incident  comes  at  an  unlucky  moment  for  the  Tory  Party. 

Another  flood  of  criticism  has  been  launched  against  the 
Home  Secretary  for  his  extension  of  the  campaign  against 
literature  that  is  classed  as  obscene.  The  enforced  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  couple  of  novels  led  to  comment;  but  it  was 
a  shock  to  hear  that  a  manuscript  of  poems  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Lawrence  had  been  confiscated  on  its  way  to  the  printer. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  post  refuses  to  transmit  in¬ 
decent  literature,  and  that  these  poems  were  indecent. 
The  inference  is  that  officials  were  ordered  to  keep  a 
special  watch  on  parcels  transmitted  by  this  author,  for 
assuredly  the  ordinary  parcel  sent  to  an  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  examined.  Nobody  who  writes,  or  reads 
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seriously,  likes  this  kind  of  interference;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  (whom  the  public 
calls  so  much  more  conveniently)  may  not  be  an  asset 
to  his  party.  English  people  do  not  like  the  idea  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  letters ;  but  a  proposal  to  make  restraint 
more  drastic  than  it  is  would  find  a  great  deal  of  public 
support. 

The  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  disturbed  by  discovery 
of  a  mare’s  nest.  In  a  minor  Dutch  paper  was  published 
the  abstract  of  an  alleged  military  arrangement  between 
France  and  Belgium.  Within  a  few  days  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  whole  set  of  documents  was  due  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  gentleman  alleged  to  be  the  grandson  of  Heinrich 
Heine.  According  to  his  statements  his  design  was  to 
perpetrate  a  hoax.  The  result  must  have  surpassed  his 
most  hopeful  anticipations.  But  the  comments  on  the 
“  revelation,”  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  revelation,  lead 
one  to  speculate  whether,  if  two  Powers  are  in  military 
alliance,  it  is  a  crime  against  international  comity  for 
their  staffs  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  joint  action  if 
either  should  be  attacked  or  threatened.  We  have  evi¬ 
dently  come  far.  In  a  predominantly  Tory  House  of 
Commons  the  spokesmen  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  told  their 
tale  of  reduced  expenditure,  and  the  main  purport  of 
debate  was  to  ask  why  reductions  were  not  greater. 

Yet  meanwhile  England  receives  one  of  those  tributes 
which  are  more  eloquent  than  many  speeches.  The 
Nanking  Government  in  China  has  chosen  Sir  Frederick 
Whyte  to  be  their  national  adviser;  and  Sir  Frederick 
Whyte  has  chosen  that  the  post  should  be  unpaid.  He 
knows  the  East,  and  probably  has  reason  to  believe  that 
advice  given  under  such  conditions  will  be  the  more 
respected;  but  he  has  also  probably  realised  that  no 
stronger  way  could  be  found  of  indicating  that  the  post 
thus  devised  for  a  foreigner  is,  and  should  be,  essentially 
temporary^  Unless  within  a  brief  space  of  years  the 
Government  of  China  can  advise  itself,  it  cannot  stand. 
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A  Paris  Memory  of  W.  L.  Courtney 
By  John  Bell 

If  the  Sixth  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  which  includes  the 
Rue  Bonaparte  and  the  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  has  more 
antiquity  shops  than  any  other  ward  in  the  city,  it  is  in  the 
populous  Seventeenth  that  we  find  the  largest  number  of 
brocanteurs,  those  dealers  who  do  not  confine  their 
activities  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  old  things  alone,  but 
of  everything  that  possesses  a  market  value. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  de  Levis,  which  intersects  that  part 
of  the  Rue  Legendre  where  it  ceases  to  be  aristocratic  (you 
can  see  the  Place  Malesherbes  wherein  stand  the  statues  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  father  and  son,  and  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  a  little  farther  away  the  gates  of  the  Parc 
Monceau),  that  we  discovered  the  shop  in  which  the  dwarf 
bookcase,  filled  with  yellow-backed  volumes,  was  exposed. 

Certainly  it  was  an  article  of  furniture  calculated  to 
tempt  the  passer-by.  Its  chief  appeal  to  us  was  that  it 
was  just  the  thing  we  wanted.  It  supplied  a  want,  and 
would  therefore  fulfil  a  special  purpose.  The  warm  bur¬ 
nish  of  its  mahogany  was  sufficient  to  allure.  And  it  was 
well  made.  The  line  of  the  back  of  the  top  shelf  was  cut 
with  artistry.  The  grain  was  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  a 
shame  to  hide  it.  For  us  this  shelf  had  not  to  be  filled  with 
books.  It  was  surely  intended  for  a  vase — a  delicate  little 
vase  of  blue  and  white  Delft — to  contrast  with  the  rich 
mahogany  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  crown 
to  the  books  on  the  four  shelves  below. 

After  we  had  examined  the  easier  des  livres  surrounded 
by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  other  articles,  with  most  of 
which  notes  of  pathos  and  tragedy  were  no  doubt  asso¬ 
ciated,  for  their  transference  to  this  second-hand  dealer’s 
shop  meant,  in  many  instances,  human  misfortunes,  we 
decided  that  it  should  change  hands.  And  it  came  into 
our  possession  without  any  bargaining  on  our  part. 
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There  it  stands  by  the  side  of  the  broad  marble  mantel¬ 
shelf,  which  it  dominates  by  a  few  inches.  For  us  it  is  a 
loving  monument  of  labour  and  pleasurable  association 
with  an  editor,  the  kindliest  and  the  most  brilliant  that 
we  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  our  forty-five  years  of 
journalistic  toil — the  late  W.  L.  Courtney,  the  editor 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review.  Its  four  shelves  are  filled 
with  something  like  fifty  numbers  of  this  Review  placed 
longwise  so  that  the  title  and  the  number  of  each  copy 
in  Roman  numerals  strike  the  eye.  There  is  a  little  space 
left  on  the  shelves  after  the  numbers  of  the  Review  have 
been  placed,  and  it  is  occupied  by  the  volumes  presented 
to  us  by  their  authors,  mostly  French. 

This  dwarf  bookcase  would  never  have  been  thought  of 
but  for  these  fifty  numbers.  It  was  acquired  because  of 
them.  W.  L.  Courtney  had  accepted,  printed  and  paid 
for  fifty  articles,  most  of  them  five  thousand  words  in 
length,  on  post- War  problems,  French  politics,  and  inter¬ 
national  situations  and  here  they  are.  Call  it  journalistic 
egotism  if  you  like,  but  it  pleased  us  to  conserve  these 
articles,  and  the  dwarf  bookcase  was  the  means  of  keeping 
them  together. 

How  came  it  that  we,  a  correspondent  of  a  London 
daily  paper,  got  into  contact  with  the  editor  of  a  great 
Review  like  The  Fortnightly?  It  came  about  very 
simply.  It  happened  that  we  were  in  Paris  before  most 
of  the  journalists  who  are  sending  messages  to  the  London 
Press.  We  were  in  the  French  capital  during  the  War, 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  until  after  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Armistice,  and  therefore  we  were  an  eye-witness 
of  many  stirring  events.  These  were  duly  recorded  from 
the  news  point  of  view  for  our  newspaper.  A  newspaper 
wants  facts  set  forth  interestingly.-  It  does  not  want  a 
personal  point  of  view.  If  a  situation  has  to  be  explained 
and  commented  upon,  this  is  the  function  of  the  leader- 
writer  in  London.  It  occurred  to  us  that  as  we  had  atmos¬ 
phere  and  first-hand  documentation,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  by  men  on  the  spot,  we  might  write  articles  under 
our  own  name  and  responsibility,  and  give  expression  to 
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certain  thoughts  and  opinions  that  cannot  be  set  forth  in 
newspaper  messages  from  Paris. 

Besides,  why  should  the  journalist  remain  silent  if, 
unable  to  express  himself  in  his  newspaper,  he  feels  he 
can  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  agitating  public  opinion  and  dividing 
European  statesmen  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
about  the  solutions  to  be  adopted  ?  What  are  Reviews  for 
if  not  to  publish  the  results  of  careful  studies  of  national 
and  international  affairs?  It  matters  not  if  the  writers 
have  neither  names  to  conjure  with  nor  several  letters 
after  them  denoting  eminence  and  authority.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  that  they  have  studied  their  subject  and  can 
express  themselves  with  point,  force  and  conviction. 

After  reflecting  on  these  matters,  we  who  for  several 
decades  had  been  supplying  a  gradually  restricted  market 
decided  to  effect  an  orientation.  We  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  though  professional  diplomats  and  diplomatic 
correspondents  knew  a  great  deal  and  were  well  primed, 
they  did  not  know  everything.  There  was  still  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  by  writers  who  made  personal  enquiries 
and  studied  situations  as  they  saw  them,  and  not  from 
entirely  official  angles. 

It  was  probably  a  bold  thing  for  a  simple  correspondent 
who  had  hitherto  dealt  in  news  facts  to  approach  the 
Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  with  an  idea  for  an 
article  of  five  thousand  words.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  was 
unaware  of  the  writer’s  existence  before  the  letter  setting 
forth  the  proposal  reached  him.  But  the  writer  had  seen 
him  years  before  he  came  to  Paris.  It  was  at  a  gathering 
of  theatrical  people  at  the  Princes  Restaurant,  Piccadilly. 
There  was  a  reception  and  tea,  followed  by  an  address  by 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  as  he  then  was,  on  the  actor’s  calling. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  was  in  the  chair.  We  well  remember 
his  opening  speech,  for  we  had  to  record  it,  with  Mr. 
Harvey’s  address,  for  the  Morning  Post,  on  which  news¬ 
paper  we  were  casually  employed,  receiving  remuneration 
at  the  rate  of  loj.  6d.  per  engagement,  and  155.  if  the 
report  printed  exceeded  half  a  column.  The  155-.  rate 
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was  paid  on  that  occasion,  thanks  to  the  interesting  matter 
furnished  by  the  chairman  and  the  actor. 

There  was  a  rather  piquant  side  to  this  reporting 
engagement.  Sitting  next  to  us  at  the  Press  table  was 
the  representative  of  a  paper  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
pays  much  attention  to  the  theatre  and  to  music.  Evi¬ 
dently  Mr.  Courtney  was  impressed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  newspaper  interest  in  the  actor’s  lecture,  for  he 
secured  the  manuscript  and  handed  it  to  this  reporter. 
We  had  to  rely  on  our  shorthand  notes.  There  must  have 
been  a  big  press  of  matter  that  night  in  the  office  of  our 
neighbour,  for  next  morning  the  big  gathering  of  theatrical 
celebrities  was  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines. 

Our  letter  to  Mr.  Courtney  evidently  impressed  him  by 
the  number  of  ideas  it  contained.  The  intention  was  to 
deal  with  all  these  ideas  in  one  article,  a  big  and,  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Fortnightly,  with  his  ripe  experience, 
thought,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  an  impracticable  task. 
He  selected  one  of  the  ideas  and  invited  us  to  concentrate 
upon  it.  The  result  was  an  article  of  eleven  pages  in  the 
January  number  of  1921,  in  which  year  we  happened  to 
be  President  of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Association  of 
Paris.  The  reception  given  to  this  article  on  “  The  New 
France”  might  have  turned  our  heads  if  we  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  those  disillusionments,  disappointments  and 
ups  and  downs  which  are  inseparable  from  an  active 
journalistic  career. 

The  T emfs  gave  it  a  very  complimentary  notice,  and 
other  Paris  papers  quoted  extensively  from  it.  M. 
Millerand,  then  President  of  the  Republic,  addressed  to 
us  an  encouraging  note.  But  what  was  calculated  to 
please  was  this  quotation,  with  the  title  “La  France  juge 
par  un  Anglais,”  reproduced  on  the  screens  of  the  Paris 
cinema  theatres  : — 

The  aspiration  of  the  new  France  is  to  repair  her  ruins,  to  return  to 
her  normal  ways,  and  to  enable  her  people  to  regain  their  former  pros¬ 
perity,  the  just  reward  for  so  much  patience  borne  after  sacrifice  and 
suffering.  The  War  and  the  years  following  it  have  changed  many 
things  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  but  they  have  not  changed  the  character 
of  her  people.  While  labouring  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  awful 
wreckage  and  carnage  of  war,  to  make  sweet  again  their  countrysides 
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ravaged  by  the  polluted  foot  of  the  invader,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
showing  evidence  of  that  versatile,  intellectual  spirit  which  left  its 
eloquent  and  beneficent  impress  on  civilisation  in  the  past,  and  which,  in 
its  various  manifestations,  in  art  and  letters,  science  and  invention,  is 
destined  still  further  to  enrich  the  world  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  life. 

This  article  was  followed  by  forty-nine  others  in  the 
ensuing  years.  Not  a  single  idea  suggested  to  Mr.  Courtney 
was  ever  turned  down  by  him.  Occasionally  he  improved 
upon  the  ideas  by  suggesting  special  points  that  should  be 
brought  out.  He  must  have  been  a  voluminous  newspaper 
reader,  for  he  seemed  to  have  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
world.  Only  once  did  he  ask  us  to  furnish  an  article. 
It  had  seemed  to  him  that  the  great  work  in  Morocco  of 
Marshal  Lyautey,  recently  honoured  in  London,  was  not 
sufficiently  known  in  England.  He  compared  the  French 
marshal  to  Marshal  Allenby.  His  letter  reached  us  in 
Brussels,  where  we  were  recording  at  Mons  the  trial,  which 
lasted  nearly  three  w’eeks,  of  Armand  Jeannes,  the  greatest 
civil  spy  in  the  War,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  denunciation  of  Nurse  Cavell.  Except  for  the 
seven  months  we  remained  in  the  Ruhr  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  this  industrial  region  by  the  French  and  Belgian 
troops,  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
assignments  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  entrusted  to  us. 
Over  a  column  had  to  be  telegraphed  daily  of  this  trial, 
which  was  fruitful  of  dramatic  incidents,  and  at  its  close 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  had  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
heroic  attitude  of  the  French  and  Belgian  women  during 
the  German  occupation. 

It  was  a  busy  time,  but  opportunity  was  found  for 
writing  for  The  Fortnightly  Review  the  article  on 
Marshal  Lyautey  desired  by  Mr.  Courtney.  It  made  six¬ 
teen  pages,  and  was  the  longest  article  contributed  to  the 
Review.  It  was  widely  noticed  in  France,  and  E Homme 
Libre,  M.  Clemenceau’s  old  paper,  printed  two  columns 
of  extracts  from  it.  Subsequent  articles  connected  with 
the  Peace  settlement  were  largely  the  results  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  M.  Poincare,  M.  Briand,  M.  Millerand,  and 
other  French  statesmen.  They  brought  us  letters  which 
were  not  all  complimentary.  A  letter  from  M.  Poincare 
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was  very  flattering,  as  was  another  from  General  Degoutte, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Ruhr,  who  had  read  with 
interest  the  history  of  the  occupation  narrated  in  three 
articles  for  The  Fortnightly  Review.  Of  the  letters 
received  from  America  one  of  our  correspondents  took 
pains  to  inform  us,  though  his  letter  did  not  carry  convic¬ 
tion,  that  Bolshevism  was  the  realisation  of  Biblical 
prophecy;  another  American  correspondent,  a  professor 
with  a  German  name,  bombarded  us  with  Greek  and  Latin 
quotations  which  he  interpreted  as  signifying  that  we  were 
entirely  wrong  in  what  we  had  written  about  Germany, 
and  that  in  spite  of  what  had  happened  the  German  people 
were  destined  to  become  the  ultimate  masters  of  the  world. 

Although  our  association  with  Mr,  Courtney  lasted  seven 
years,  only  once  were  we  privileged  to  have  a  lengthy 
conversation  with  him.  For  an  hour  we  talked  in  his  office 
in  Henrietta  Street.  We  found  that  the  many  letters  we 
had  received  from  him  bore  the  impress  of  his  mind.  There 
was  a  courtliness  about  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  shown  in  the  quiet  tones  of  his  voice  and  in  his 
general  bearing,  which  greatly  impressed  us.  At  first  we 
had  the  idea,  a  mistaken  one,  that  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  somewhat  shrinking  and  timid.  But  a  few 
minutes’  conversation  served  to  correct  this  notion.  What 
we  mistook  for  timidity  was  that  quiet  manner  which,  while 
it  marks  the  thinker,  also  reveals  the  student,  the 
litterateur  and  the  critic.  He  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
sonalities  whom  once  met  are  never  forgotten.  The  quiet 
gestures,  the  voice,  the  phrases,  and  the  reflective  eyes 
form  an  abiding  memory. 

It  is  our  proud  boast  that  vYe  have  another  memory, 
equally  perennial,  of  W.  L.  Courtney.  Our  memorial  of 
him  is  the  dwarf  bookcase  filled  with  fifty  numbers  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  which  he  edited  with  so  much  care 
and  insight  at  the  same  time  as  he  revealed  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  best  things  in  literature. 


VILLANELLE  OF  ORCHARD  SNOWS 


By  E.  B.  W.  Chappelow 

’Mid  tall  green  grasses  under  petalled  snows, 
Singing  her  heart  out  like  a  happy  bird, 

A  vision  of  delight  my  lady  goes. 

No  bird-throat  could  such  carollings  compose. 
When  at  the  hush  of  dawn  her  voice  is  heard 
’Mid  tall  green  grasses  under  petalled  snows. 

The  West  Wind  listens,  listens  too  the  rose; 
Tranced  Nature  hangs  on  every  bright  sweet  word 
A  vision  of  delight  my  lady  goes. 

Maidenly,  lovely,  loving,  she  bestows 

Blest  quiet,  scarcely  by  a  wind’s  breath  stirred. 

’Mid  tall  green  grasses  under  petalled  snows. 

The  cold  dew  knows,  the  fair  fresh  morning  knows 
How  innocent,  unspotted,  undeterred, 

A  vision  of  delight  my  lady  goes. 

And  held  in  love,  and  held  in  awe,  husht,  close, 

I  watch  where,  like  a  dream  of  hope  deferred, 
’Mid  tall  green  grasses  under  petalled  snows, 

A  vision  of  delight  my  lady  goes. 


WILD  WEATHER  AND  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
By  W.  T.  Palmer 

The  advent  of  lambs  on  our  Northern  sheep-farms  is  usually  timed 
for  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  season  often  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  following  month.  Thus  it  stretches  across  Whitsun,  the  half- 
yearly  term  of  shepherd  service  when  an  unsatisfactory  man  may 
have  to  be  changed  and  a  stranger  introduced  to  the  flock  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  the  year.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  on 
our  great  sheep  estates  changes  are  infrequent,  the  men  marrying 
and  settling  down  on  the  place  for  years,  and  son  often  succeeding 
father  for  generations.  The  shrinkage  of  farm  workers,  however, 
has  caused  the  smaller  flockmasters  to  employ  single  men,  who  often 
change  their  situations.  When  such  men  desire  to  marry  they  find 
it  necessary  to  move,  often  into  other  industries  where  wages  are 
high  and  conditions  of  service  more  fitting  the  married  man. 

By  April  the  snow  has  ceased  to  lie  on  the  sheep-walks,  and  the 
young  grass  is  springing  everywhere;  it  is  the  time  of  larks  singing 
from  dawn  to  eventide.  There  may  be  relics  of  old  frozen  snow  and 
ice  in  the  coves  of  the  highest  rocks,  but  that  is  all  that  remains  of 
winter.  Down  in  the  dale  there  is  white  foam  of  blackthorn  on  the 
hedges ;  the  wheatear  has  arrived  on  the  dry  limestone  pastures,  and 
the  ring  ousel  is  expected  in  its  haunts  by  the  broken  water-courses. 
The  season  may  be  idyllic  in  its  weather — or  it  may  not.  Violent 
changes  are  common  among  the  mountains.  A  stormy  lambing  time 
makes  a  thoughtful  flockmaster  and  a  weary  shepherd. 

The  real  skilled  work  of  preparing  the  flock  for  the  birth  of  many 
lambs  began  long  ago — ere  the  end  of  winter,  when  the  grass  in  the 
lowland  fields  revived  its  virtues  of  nutrition.  The  in-lamb  ewes  need 
the  greatest  care ;  at  this  season  a  fox  or  dog  marauder  can  gallop 
a  flock  and  in  half  an  hour  do  irreparable  injury  to  dams  and  unborn 
lambs.  Our  mountain  sheep  are  hardy  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in 
February  the  ewes  may  be  “  blown  over  ”  in  a  snowdrift  and  buried 
a  day  or  two  without  sustaining  more  than  damage  to  the  appetite, 
but  they  are  not  proof  against  the  yapping,  snarling  brutes  which 
pursue  them  when  they  are  heavy.  The  shepherds  will  sometimes 
tell  one  weird  stories  of  these  ewes  frightened  by  owls  or  hares,  chased 
by  curs  or  foxes,  driven  hard  by  drovers  and  wicked  lads,  which 
have  brought  forth  premature  and  dead,  strange  beaked  and  furry 
lambs;  of  the  collies  which  suddenly  bark,  cowering  in  alarm  at 
the  lowering  sky ;  of  flocks  rushing  panic-stricken  when  they  hear  the 
witch  hounds  in  full  cry  overhead.  The  stories  anent  dogs  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  the  details  about  the  danger  to  ewes  is  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance.  By  increased  vigilance  the  shepherd  aspires 
to  safeguard  his  flock,  and  there  is  short  shrift  for  marauders.  Gun, 
trap,  and  poison  are  brought  into  use. 
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Often  there  is  evil  weather  at  the  end  of  March.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  much  of  the  old  Border  lore  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  he  declared 
that  "  the  three  last  days  of  the  month  (old  style)  are  called  the 
borrowing  days,  for  as  they  are  remarked  to  be  unusually  stormy  it 
is  feigned  that  March  had  borrowed  them  from  April,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  rougher  sway.”  There  is  also  an  old  Border  rhyme 
of  the  flocks  which  says:  — 


March  said  to  April. 

“  I  see  three  hoggs  on  yonder  hill. 

And  if  you’ll  lend  me  days  three. 

I'll  find  a  way  to  gar  them  dee." 

The  first  day  it  was  wind  and  weet ; 

The  second  day  it  was  snaw  and  sleet ; 

The  third  day  it  was  sic  a  freeze 
It  froze  the  birds’  nebs  to  the  trees. 

When  the  three  days  were  oast  and  gone. 

The  silly  puir  hoggs  cam  hirpling  hame. 

Surely  that  rhymester  had  shepherd  craft  in  him,  for  any  sheep 
which  has  the  delicate  skin  round  its  hooves  jarred  and  cracked  on 
the  hard,  frozen  ground  is  in  evil  case.  Unable  to  move  far  enough 
to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  scattered  grass,  it  loses  condition  and  weight. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  hill  sheep  have  an  instinctive  dread 
of  a  coming  storm.  When  a  moorland  shepherd  meets  his  flock  on 
a  winter's  night  crowding  down  from  the  higher  ground  where  they 
prefer  to  sleep  he  knows  that  wild  weather  is  brewing.  Bleating  lowly, 
as  if  uttering  a  warning  to  the  younger  members  of  the  flock,  they 
seek  the  shelter  below.  Often  one  has  heard  the  shepherd’s  wife 
exclaim  to  her  wee  bairns:  “  It’s  going  to  be  a  wild  night;  I  can 
hear  the  sheep  coming  down.”  The  older  stock  are  said  to  eat  hungrily 
before  a  storm,  almost  fighting  for  the  best  stretches  of  grass. 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  weather  conditions  lambing-time 
is  a  period  of  real  strain,  for  the  ewes  have  to  be  closely  watched.  As 
a  rule  little  help  is  needed  at  the  hour  of  birth,  but  complications 
may  set  in,  and  then  it  takes  all  the  shepherd’s  skill  to  save  a  death  in 
the  flock.  He  has  night  and  day  work — and  for  some  unexplored 
reason  more  than  an  average  number  of  lambs  arrive  on  Sunday, 
breaking  up  all  idea  of  a  day  of  rest.  "  Nay,  that’s  not  right,  for 
Sunday  never  comes  up-dale  further  than  the  church  ”  avers  the 
old  shepherd.  “  However,  I  sends  the  lads  down  to  Sunday  service, 
and  they  make  an  afternoon  of  it,  good  or  bad.”  Then  he  breaks 
into  a  yam  about  a  lad  at  Wood  End  who  had  cow’s  duty  during 
the  week  and  was  sent  to  tend  sheep  every  Sunday,  though  the  sons 
of  the  house  had  every  Saturday  for  market  and  the  Sabbath  for 
church.  Wylie  was  the  lad’s  dog,  and  he  released  him  as  the  party 
entered  their  trap  to  drive  to  church  to  the  cry, 

Ee,  Wylie,  here;  ee,  Wylie,  here; 

Some  to  church  and  some  to  fell. 

Some  to  heaven  and  some  to  hell, 

Ee,  Wylie,  here;  ee,  Wylie,  here. 
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From  a  childhood  spent  in  close  company  with  mountain  sheep 
and  shepherds  one  has  many  a  yam  of  the  work  and  workers.  Im¬ 
pressive  is  that  story  of  the  worst  lamb-storm  in  the  memory 
of  a  great  flockmaster.  Years  afterwards  I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and 
reminded  him  of  an  incident  or  two.  "  Aye,  by  gum,  that  was  the 
worst  I  ever  knew — three  days  and  three  nights  of  rain  and  sleet 
and  snow  and  a  wind  that  thin  that  it  went  through  the  best  of  plaids 
and  coats.”  Nowadays  I  rarely  see  either  plaid  or  shawl  south  of 
the  Border,  hut  the  old  shepherds  of  my  boyhood  wore  and  treasured 
them.  Usually  there  was  a  great  brass  or  iron  safety-pin  to  hold  it 
in  place  while  walking  or  working.  Compared  with  a  coat  the  plaid 
or  shawl  was  quick  and  easy  to  dry  at  the  open  peat  fires.  It  was 
easy  to  pack  and  to  carry ;  it  was  a  better  protection  against  wind  and 
snow,  and  it  was  so  woven  that  rain  and  mist  did  not  readily  soak 
into  its  fabric.  Many  were  made  entirely  from  local  wool  in  the  little 
villages,  and  certain  old  women  and  men  were  remembered  as  special 
craftsmen  in  a  difficult  art.  “  These  new-fangled  Scotch  things  let 
water  through  as  easy  as  a  riddle.” 

Even  now,  when  a  good  span  of  years  has  passed,  one  recalls 
every  incident  of  that  terrible  ”  lamb-storm  ”  at  the  highest 
farm  of  a  lonely  dale.  At  sunset  there  was  every  sign  of  wild  weather ; 
the  birds  went  early  to  roost  and  hid  in  the  low  bushes,  not  the 
branches  of  trees;  there  was  a  grim  silence  in  the  air  for  an  hour, 
and  then  an  eerie  moaning  high  overhead  without  a  trace  of  move¬ 
ment  in  cloud  or  hillside  breeze.  The  white-walled  farm  looked  very 
lonesome  in  the  grim,  grey  light,  and  the  sheep  were  crowded  toward 
the  lower  gates  of  every  intake  and  pasture,  taking  shelter  where 
the  walls  gave  chance.  The  shepherds  had  drafted  into  the  stone¬ 
walled  enclosures  nearest  the  house  the  ewes  which  showed  signs  of 
dropping  lambs  within  the  next  day  or  so,  and  from  the  "  orchard  ” 
there  was  thin  wailing  of  young  creatures  which  found  the  world 
around  them  hard  and  troubled.  An  untimely  afternoon  frost  had 
suddenly  gripped  the  grass.  At  midnight,  when  the  shepherds  went 
out,  the  storm  was  yelling.  Snow  and  sleet  and  rain  came  in  fierce 
gusts,  and  soon  the  in-fields  where  the  ewes  were  dropping  their 
lambs  were  knee-deep  in  slush  and  very  slippery.  ”  If  a  lamb  is 
dropped  into  that  muck  and  watter  and  isn’t  on  its  feet  in  two  minutes 
it'll  have  its  death  of  cold.” 

One  spent  that  night  carrying  the  lantern  for  the  old  shepherd.  It 
was  an  arduous  vigil,  though  my  share  in  the  battle  was  merely  that  of 
keeping  the  flame  alight — and  it  wasn’t  easy.  ”  Now,  keep  that 
shawl  around  the  lantern  or  it’ll  blow  out,  and  it’s  far  over  far  to 
go  back  to  the  hoose  for  a  light.  No  matches’ll  bum  here.”  In  these 
days  a  brilliant  paraffin  lamp  can  be  carried  safely  through  the  wildest 
storm  and  will  provide  a  working  light  for  the  shepherd.  Where  we 
met  the  full  blast  of  the  storm,  as  at  the  field  gates,  it  was  often  a 
matter  of  waiting  minutes  until  a  yelling  squall  was  spent,  and  we 
could  take  advantage  of  a  slight  lull  to  win  a  few  yards  and  pass 
through  the  gap.  In  an  hour  one  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  welcomed 
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the  word,  “  That’s  a'  reet;  noo,  back  to  t’hoose.”  But  the  struggle 
was  a  pretty  hard  one. 

At  such  a  time  a  good  shepherd  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  though 
ho  could  find  difficulty  in  cashing  himself  afterwards,  even  at  a  big 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  Gratitude.  "  It's  the  job  he’s  paid  to  do!  ” 

“  Yes _ and  let’s  hear  no  more  about  it ;  he  might  ask  a  bigger  wage 

when  it  comes  to  stopping  on!  ”  Flockmasters  and  their  shepherds 
often  live  together  for  a  long  time,  and  one  has  known  the  same 
“  head  ”  to  remain  with  several  successive  tenants.  "  I  likes  the 
spot  and  I  kens  the  sheep.  Doubtless  they  ken  me  better  than  the 
masters.  I’ll  stop  on  wi’  ’em.  Never  desert  old  friends,  even  if 
they  are  dressed  in  wool,  say  I.”  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  tact  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  these  "  old  standards,”  whose  strong 
characters  seem  to  become  autocratic  in  their  management  of  the 
flocks. 

The  big  sycamores  which  protected  the  farm  buildings  from  the 
raking  storm  rocked  and  moaned,  and  high  up  among  the  rocks  there 
was  drumming  as  though  an  army  was  passing  at  the  gallop,  with 
hooves  and  wheels  and  clanking  gear,  but  none  of  us  had  time  to 
notice  the  grandeur  of  the  sound.  For  two  nights  the  shepherds  com¬ 
pletely  missed  their  beds,  and  for  the  other  people  there  was  little 
sleep.  Even  the  kitchen  lassies  found  much  more  to  do ;  at  any 
moment  a  storm-beaten  worker  might  stumble  into  the  dimly  lighted 
kitchen  and  need  hot  food  and  the  drying  of  wet  clothes.  It  would 
not  be  right  that  they  should  be  disappointed,  so  a  big  log  flare  was 
kept  blazing  on  the  hearth,  with  a  heart  of  peat.  The  whole  storm¬ 
time,  after  the  first  few  hours,  became  a  chaos,  memories  tumble  and 
turn  about  so  nimbly  that  all  sequence  is  forgotten.  At  every  hour  a 
patrol  went  round  the  flock,  and  the  reports  were  serious.  Sometimes 
it  was  that  new  lambs  were  being  dropped  in  distant  fields,  and  there 
was  little  chance  of  life  for  them  unless  they  were  brought  under  cover. 
In  the  stormy  blackness  the  affair  needed  skilful  handling.  The 
lantern  showed  the  wee  lamb,  all  yellow  and  shivery,  lying  in  the 
snow-slush,  with  its  mother  nuzzling  round  and  trying  to  persuade 
it  to  its  feet.  With  quiet  commanding  words  the  shepherd  picked  up 
the  wee  one,  and  walked  slowly  off  into  the  gloom,  followed  by  the 
mother,  who  kept  up  a  series  of  anxious  guttural  bleats.  Inside  the 
barn  a  space  had  been  cleared  for  these  refugees,  and  as  the  door  was 
opened  one  had  a  whiff  of  steaming  and  stewing  wool  and  a  racket  of 
frantic  ewe  and  lamb  cries.  In  the  midst  of  the  swnrl,  mother  and 
lamb  would  be  swept  apart,  and  there  was  much  plaint  until  the 
stray  ones  were  found. 

A  shepherd  must  be  a  good  “  motherer  ”  at  any  time,  but  in  such 
stark  storm-hours  his  wits  are  stretched  to  their  end.  If  the  lamb 
can  be  coaxed  to  try  its  trembling  out-size  legs,  if  the  mother  can  be 
induced  to  take  notice  and  give  it  suck  for  even  a  few  moments,  the 
crisis  is  past,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  healthy  life.  But  a  weak  lamb 
which  cannot  rise  may  have  to  be  assisted  and  even  carried  off  to  the 
farm  kitchen,  and  there  fed  from  a  bottle  of  warmed  cows’  milk.  A 
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weak  ewe,  after  giving  birth  to  its  lamb,  may  collapse  and  die,  as  more 
than  one  did  during  that  bitter  night.  The  orphan  has  to  be  put  into 
the  care  of  the  farm  women  for  the  time  being.  Later,  there  will  be 
further  efforts  to  “  mother  ”  the  orphan.  The  skin  of  a  dead  lamb  is 
stripped  from  the  carcase  and  roughly  tied  on  to  a  living  orphan.  The 
ewe,  smelling  her  own  offspring,  may  be  induced,  by  careful  handling, 
to  allow  the  stranger  to  take  milk  from  her  distended  udder.  And 
after  she  feels  the  relief  given  by  the  drawing  little  mouth,  the  ewe 
generally  accepts  the  lamb  and  brings  it  up.  The  dead  fleece  may 
remain  in  position  for  several  days,  and  she  always  snuffs  it  before 
meeting  the  advances  of  the  growing  hungry  youngster. 

Midnight  passed,  and  the  long  hours  to  daylight,  without  any  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  punishing  storm.  Old  Johan,  the  shepherd,  sat  in  the 
ingle-neuk  and  told  us  stories  of  weird  beliefs  which  he  had  heard  at 
his  grandmother's  knee.  One  of  the  lads  coming  in  from  the  hourly 
visit  said,  “  There’s  light  o'  day  up  the  pass.”  The  old  man  looked 
uneasy.  "  That’ll  be  the  false  dawn,  for  I  guess  there’s  another  hour 
of  dark  to  come.  It’s  only  now  and  again,  and  that  in  stormy  winter¬ 
time  that  one  sees  it,  yellow  and  green,  instead  of  grey  and  red.  It’s 
a  bad  sign  for  man  and  beast.”  Then  he  told  us  that  women  in 
childbirth  and  the  old  people  on  the  edge  of  death  were  in  terror  of  this 
wavering  light.  ”  It’s  a  call  from  the  evil  to  souls  as  are  coming  and 
going.  If  a  bairn  was  born  in  that  light,  no  good  was  expected  of  it— 
and  there  used  to  be  twins  at  Blake  Howe,  one  born  at  false  dawn 
who  was  always  going  bankrupt  and  swindling  folk,  while  his  brother 
born  an  hour  later  in  true  light  was  honest  as  the  day’s  long,  though 
he  was  the  varra  spit  and  image  o’  the  other.  At  false  dawn  souls 
have  a  poor  grip  of  this  world,  and  the  bedchamber  women  used  to 
see  to  it  that  no  one  slipped  away  until  the  true  light  shone  and  guided 
them  to  a  better  world.  Why,  there  was  my  own  great-grandfather! 
He  was  lying  on  his  last  bed,  and  the  storm-light  glittered  outside  the 
window.  He  shap’d  his  lips  and  began  to  whistle — whew-w,  ever  so 
faint — for  his  old  dog,  and  he  wanted  to  set  off  for  the  fell.  But  my 
grannie  she  pacified  him  that  the  collie  wasn’t  near,  but  when  true 
light  come  the  old  man  whistled  hard,  and  call’d  '  Hey,  Hemp,  git 
awa’  by,’  and  away  his  soul  soughed,  reet  up  to  Heaven.” 

It  doesn’t  serve  much  to  contradict  or  cross-question  such  men  as 
these.  It  is  rare  that  they  break  out  into  stories.  The  setting  fitted 
the  yam — a  flagged  floor,  a  white-washed  room  with  low,  ribbed 
timber  ceiling,  deep  set  windows  beyond  which  the  storm  roared  and 
rattled,  and  there  was  a  whirl  of  sleet.  The  furniture  was  hard  deal, 
unpainted,  worn  smooth  w'ith  use.  Cushions  were  not  required,  nor  a 
rug  for  the  hearth,  for  over  this  fire  gurgled  several  kettles  and  pans 
with  drink  and  food  for  the  night- workers.  Two  or  three  collies  lay 
on  rough  mats,  woven  of  reeds  from  the  swamp,  each  beneath  the 
chair  of  its  master,  occasionally  coming  out  into  the  firelight  to  stretch, 
yawn,  and  then  return  to  their  sleep.  ”  Bide  doon  ”  was  the  usual 
brief  order  to  his  dog  as  each  man  stepped  out  to  his  work.  Dogs  are 
useless  on  such  jobs  as  the  tending  of  lambing  ewes.  It  was  the 
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absence  of  his  dog  that  allowed  young  Jake  to  lose  himself  in  the  storm 
as  thoroughly  and  dangerously  as  though  he  were  out  on  the  open 
moors  instead  of  in  a  field  three  hundred  yards  wide,  just  away  from 
home.  Young  Jake  was  missed,  and  after  a  while  the  old  shepherd 
declared  “  I  can  bide  it  no  longer.”  There  was  a  rush  for  lanterns, 
the  collies  were  whistled  to  the  alert,  and  out  into  the  snow  two  or 
three  of  us  went.  Of  course,  this  yam  should  properly  end  in  a 
tragedy,  with  some  details  of  broken  limbs  or  frozen  corpse,  but  it 
didn't.  Out  in  the  storm  a  feeble  flicker  of  light  was  soon  noted,  and 
the  dogs  made  a  bee-line  toward  it.  Jake  was  headed  in  a  queer  direc¬ 
tion,  but  stopped  when  the  collies  came  up.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
been  at  least  three  times  round  that  bunch  of  rocks  near  the  pasture 
gate  without  recognising  it  as  a  familiar  landmark.  In  a  day-storm 
one  has  known  a  wanderer  to  spend  hours  wandering  in  circles  in  the 
storm,  and  it's  far  easier  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  tempestuous  night. 

When  true  dawn  came  and  lanterns  were  no  longer  needed,  there 
was  a  strict  search  round  the  lambing  pastures.  It  was  found  that 
one  more  ewe  had  perished,  and  three  or  four  lambs.  Twins  are  rare 
among  mountain  sheep,  and  there  were  just  enough  extra  to  give  each 
a  dam  of  its  own.  It  was  laughable  to  watch  the  lamb's  attempted 
raid  on  the  mother’s  udder,  and  the  shepherd’s  steady  and  skilled 
efforts  to  obtain  an  understanding  between  them.  When  a  young  ewe 
drops  her  first  lamb  she  is  sometimes  temperamental  enough  to  refuse 
to  recognise  its  claims.  ‘  ‘  This  queer  stiff-legged  stranger  is  surely  no 
offspring  of  a  respectable  sheep.”  And  the  ewe  strolls  off,  with  her 
innocent  stumbling  querulously  and  uncertainly  after  her.  Sometimes 
the  shepherd  is  summary :  catching  the  ewe  by  the  fleece,  he  holds  her 
until  the  lamb  comes  up  and  then  enables  the  youngster  to  drain  a 
little  sustenance.  As  a  rule,  that  bridges  the  gap  between  mother  and 
child:  she  accepts  the  claim,  and  in  a  short  time  will  butt  her  way 
through  a  throng  of  other  mothers  if  her  offspring  complains  from  the 
other  side. 

That  lamb-storm  continued  without  a  real  break  for  seventy  hours, 
and  during  that  time  the  farm  was  never  at  rest.  Men  were  out  and 
about;  men  were  feeding  the  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  orchard,  in  the 
bam,  in  the  cartshed  where  a  few  hurdles  had  been  thrown  together 
to  make  a  shelter.  There  was  work  in  kitchen  as  well,  and — mighty 
little  sleep  for  anybody  but  the  collies.  These  had  more  than  the  usual 
lambing- time  leisure,  for  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  are 
allowed  to  trot,  during  daylight  hours  at  any  rate,  at  a  little  distance 
behind  their  masters.  There  is  a  danger  for  collies  during  such  lamb¬ 
ing-times,  for  when  shepherds  are  busy  the  carcases  of  dead  ewes  and 
Iambs  are  often  left  unburied  for  days.  The  foxes  and  ravens  and 
carrion  crows  make  feasts,  and  the  wandering  collie  is  tempted  to  take 
a  taste  of  illicit  mutton.  Far  too  often  this  taste  becomes  a  ruling 
passion,  and  raids  are  made  on  living  flocks.  Such  an  outbreak  may 
come  right  at  the  end  of  lambing  time,  and  the  trial  to  a  dale  is 
terrible. 

So  cute  are  these  mutton-eaters  that  they  outwit  their  owners — and 
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sometimes  a  shepherd  is  called  upon  to  admit  the  identity  of  a  dead 
collie  at  a  time  when  he  believed  that  it  was  safe  at  home.  It  is  not 
the  custom  among  the  fells  to  lock  up  collies  at  any  time ;  they  have 
the  run  of  farm,  house,  and  fell.  Sometimes  one  meets  a  grey  or  blue 
dog  on  the  high  pass,  probably  taking  an  afternoon  off  to  visit  some 
friend  miles  away  from  home.  The  shepherds  are  aware  of  this  pro¬ 
pensity  and  laugh,  but  the  havoc  caused  by  a  sheep-worrier  or  two 
is  terrific  in  ewes  and  lambs.  There  is  no  chance  of  trapping  or 
poisoning  a  criminal ;  it  is  far  too  sharp,  and  the  only  method  is  that 
of  a  line  of  beaters  and  guns.  A  charge  of  duck-shot  is  enough  to 
cripple  a  dog,  and  after  that  it  is  court-martialled  and  executed  on 
the  spot. 

The  mania  for  living  meat  may  attack  any  dog,  old  or  young,  and 
the  saddest  thing  one  has  known  was  the  bringing  home  of  this  un¬ 
speakable  crime  to  the  dog  which  for  a  dozen  years  had  been  the 
companion  of  a  half-blind  old  master.  Still,  there  is  no  mercy  for 
the  sheep-worrier ;  every  man’s  hand  is  against  it,  and  only  exile  to 
some  distant  town  or  city  is  considered  as  an  alternative  to  instant 
death.  “  Well,  if  it  has  to  be,”  sighed  the  blind  old  man  by  the 
fireside,  "  I’d  rayther  do  it  myself.  Tom,  bring  down  my  gun.” 
No,  not  one  of  us  stirred  from  the  kitchen  until  we  heard  the  shots 
fired ;  and  then  we  went  home.  I  doubt  whether  even  the  old  man 
had  a  sadder  heart  than  some  of  the  lads  who  faced  the  pass  and 
then  broke  up  in  silence  to  march  some  weary  miles  home. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  our  lamb-storm  among  the  fells ;  I  have  just 
been  to  the  old  farm  again,  and  it  looks  just  as  gaunt  and  lonely 
against  the  storm-light.  I  have  asked  Jack,  the  flockmaster  (imagine 
calling  a  flockmaster  by  his  Christian  name — in  proper  places  this  is 
never  done),  what  he  thinks  of  the  weather  prospects.  "  Stormy  again 
most  like,  but  what  can  one  expect?  ’Tisn’t  as  though  we  had  as 
many  ewes  as  there  used  to  be  in  my  grandfather’s  time.  There’s  a 
few  more  acres  to  the  sheep  now.  And  we  keep  best  part  of  the 
ewes  down  the  dale  at  a  lower  farm  until  lambing  time  is  well  forrard. 
We  haven’t  the  men  to  tackle  a  big  lamb-storm  up  in  this  bleak  place.” 

But  what  of  the  loss  by  a  lamb-storm?  It  used  to  be  serious,  and 
one  has  known  scores  of  sheep  to  perish.  But  the  worst  was  not 
direct  ruin  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  times  on  the  Border.  Eskdale- 
muir  was  more  than  once  swept  clear  of  field-stock  by  great  storms. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  recorded  that  one  sturd}'  fellow,  when  told  that 
the  last  parcel  of  ewes  had  gone,  reached  for  his  broadsword  Bess  and 
cried  "  Ohone!  Ohone!  An  ill  beginning  has  a  weary  ending.  I 
doubt  me  and  thee,  Bess,  will  have  to  stock  the  farm  again.”  But 
nowadays  it  is  not  permitted  to  balance  a  personal  loss  by  taking  toll 
of  the  flocks  of  one’s  neighbours. 


THE  DREAM  LIFE  OF  MARY  MOODY 

By  Edward  Dahl  berg 

The  fire  in  the  wood  stove  was  burning  low.  Mrs.  Moody,  the  wife 
of  the  man  who  was  lying  in  the  coffin,  stared  mutely  at  ^e  glowing 
embers.  She  felt  cold,  mentally  numb,  and  indifferent.  Two  junk 
peddlers  were  glancing  furtively  at  one  another,  while  a  Catholic 
priest  intoned  a  funereal  hymn.  His  fat  fingers,  which  he  used  as 
an  indicator,  moved  haltingly  from  one  word  to  the  other.  The 
undertaker,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased  one,  looked  specu¬ 
latively  at  the  long,  thin  head  of  the  dead  man  and  then  at  his 
child-like  body.  His  carefully  brushed  suit  seemed  to  lie  about  him 
like  swaddling  clothes.  The  peculiar  light  cast  over  his  waxen  face 
by  the  flickering  candle  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  grotesque 
Chinese  mask.  While  Willie,  the  undertaker’s  assistant,  officiously 
retouched  a  crease  in  the  still  man’s  trousers,  the  two  junk  peddlers, 
with  caps  in  their  hands,  were  gingerly  moving  towards  the  door. 

Mrs.  Moody  went  towards  the  window.  There  she  stood  and  con¬ 
templated  the  rows  of  bottles  which  were  piled  pyramidally  upon  one 
another.  Patches  of  January  snow  had  gathered  about  and  between 
them,  and  the  wintry  sunlight  sportively  played  through  their  coloured 
glass.  As  she  gazed  at  the  elongated  necks  of  these  bottles  she  sud¬ 
denly  thought  of  her  husband,  and  then  she  realised  tliat  she  had  not 
been  thinking  of  him.  She  had  been  musing  upon  bottles  all  morn¬ 
ing  and  all  the  week,  and  since  the  day  that  she  had  married  Mr. 
Moody.  She  stared  at  the  wood  stove  and  wondered  why  he  had  not 
built  a  kiln  and  been  a  bottle  manufacturer  instead  of  a  bottle  picker. 

As  she  stood  at  the  window  and  took  inventory  of  the  rows  of 
bottles  that  lay  in  the  backyard  she  spoke  to  him  as  she  had  always 
spoken  to  him:  she  carried  on  long  soliloquies  which  were  always 
addressed  to  him ;  she  would  remonstrate  with  him,  rebuke  him,  irk 
him ;  but  when  he  would  come  home  late  in  the  evenings  for  his 
supper  she  could  say  nothing.  His  voice,  become  hoarse  and 
cracked  through  his  calling,  stifled  her.  He  was  always  weary,  abso¬ 
lutely  fatigued ;  it  oppressed  her,  crushed  her  completely.  Silently  he 
would  eat  his  meal  and  then  rekindle  the  fire  in  the  stove  with  news¬ 
papers  and  the  wood  of  orange  boxes.  Following  this  he  would  light 
his  pipe  and  sprawl  his  aching  feet  upon  the  stove. 

Always  at  nine  she  heard  his  heavy  shuffle  creaking  against  the 
boards  of  the  floor.  She  would  call  to  him :  "Jim,  how  many  bottles 
to-day?  ’’  When  she  heard  his  sullen  muttering  she  would  pass  her 
greasy  fingers  through  her  thin,  nondescript  hair,  feel  herself  deterio¬ 
rating,  and  lament  the  futile,  passing  years.  Then  she  would  throw 
herself  into  a  violent  temper,  swear,  and  scatter  pans  and  utensils 
about  which  she  knew  would  never  break.  As  he  would  slip  out  of 
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his  suspenders  and  seat  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  bed,  he  would 
answer:  “  Oh,  let  me  alone.  Where’s  Mary?  ” 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Moody  frowned  and  covertly  glanced  about  the 
room.  The  hymns  were  done.  Mary  Moody  was  sitting  on  a  box  in 
the  comer  quite  still.  Her  immobility  fretted  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Moody  turned  away  and  looked  again  at  the  bottles.  There  were 
four  hundred  of  them,  the  entire  estate  that  Mr.  Moody  had  left  her. 
The  cleric  offered  his  condolences,  while  the  two  junk  peddlers 
hurriedly  stammered  out  some  terse  speech  and  said  they  would  be 
missing  Bottler  Moody.  The  undertaker  quietly  went  out  through  the 
door,  while  Willie  dexterously  relit  a  candle  that  had  become  extin¬ 
guished.  Then  he  left.  Mary,  who  was  still  huddled  together  on  the 
box,  stared  blankly  before  her.  Her  mother,  with  set  determination, 
went  out  into  the  backyard  to  recount  the  bottles. 

Mary  was  alone  with  the  dead  man.  She  stirred  and  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  wood  stove,  where  she  w'armed  herself.  She  looked  at  her 
father  for  one  long  minute  and  wept  in  a  muffled  voice.  Then  she 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  opened  the  door  of  the  stove.  The  flames 
crackled  and  illumined  her  delicate  face  and  created  a  curious  halo 
about  her  pale  flaxen  hair.  She  was  so  tired  and  weak  and  wanted  to 
sleep,  but  could  not.  She  felt  hungry  and  wanted  to  munch  on  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  that  was  lying  on  the  kitchen  table,  but  when  she 
saw  the  wooden  box  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked  at  the 
sickly  yellow  flame  which  came  from  the  waxen  tapers  she  felt  ill 
and  faint. 

Suddenly  she  heard  in  the  distance  the  discordant  rumbling  of  the 
elevated  train.  She  trembled.  She  ran  towards  the  window  and 
pressed  her  dumpy  nose  against  the  pane.  She  blew  her  breath 
against  it  and  peered  through  the  clear  space.  It  came  nearer.  Its 
maddening  rhythm  evoked  other  rhythms,  other  sounds  and  move¬ 
ments.  Her  whole  body  quivered  with  motion.  Bits  of  pictures, 
ephemeral  images,  fragments  of  her  own  sensuous  and  visual  experi¬ 
ences  came  back  to  her :  a  lumber  yard,  a  thin  drizzle,  the  odours  of 
wet  wood,  the  dank  earth,  dead  autumnal  leaves,  the  silken  petticoat 
and  carmine  lips  of  Margaret  O’Rourke,  a  strip  of  Belgian  lace  in 
a  shop  window,  the  street  lamp  at  night,  the  gas-lit  office  of  the  under¬ 
taker  where  Mr.  Moody  w'as  wont  to  spend  his  Saturday  evenings. 
She  could  hear  her  fa&er  sharply  cutting  the  cards  with  his  long, 
bony  fingers.  Mary  remembered  how  nicely  and  quietly  he  did  it, 
and  with  what  nervous  expectancy  she  awaited  his  turn  to  cut  and 
shuffle  the  pack.  She  would  watch  Willie,  whose  intentness 
hypnotised  her.  The  dull  light  from  the  gas  jet  hurt  her  eyes.  He 
would  become  blurred  and  assume  the  shapes,  faces  of  the  king  of 
hearts  and  jack  of  diamonds.  She  also  recalled  that  when  the  play¬ 
ing  cards  had  become  thumb-marked  and  had  lost  their  original  stiff¬ 
ness  Willie  would  become  inattentive  and  doze  off  for  awhile.  After¬ 
wards  he  would  slowly  rise  from  his  chair,  lazily  stretch  his  arms,  and, 
addressing  his  employer,  the  undertaker,  would  say:  “Shall  I  be 
washin’  the  new  gent  upstairs  now.’’  This  casual  remark  always 
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oppressed  Mary  and  made  her  think  of  such  lurid  thoughts.  She 
would  promise  herself  faithfully  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she 
would  never  go  to  the  undertaker’s  office  again.  She  would  want  to 
run  home,  but  she  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  dark  streets  alone.  She 
feared  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  intermittent  rumbling  of  the 
elevated  train.  She  would  begin  to  timidly  tug  at  her  father’s  coat 
and  implore  him  to  come  home.  At  night  she  would  wrap  herself 
closely  in  her  blanket.  She  would  turn  her  back  to  the  window,  as 
she  was  afraid  to  look  into  the  backyard.  Sometimes  big  tom  cats 
from  the  alley  would  slink  over  the  green  and  blue  bottles  and  cast 
eerie  shadows  on  the  ground,  which  appeared  like  corpses  to  her. 

Mary,  too,  would  lose  interest  in  the  old  cards,  which  no  longer  gave 
off  the  sharp,  rh3dhmic  sound  that  so  delighted  her  ear.  She  would 
no  longer  accompany  her  father  on  Saturday  evenings  imtil  Willie 
would  meet  and  tell  her;  "  Well,  Mary,  we’re  havin’  a  brand  new 
deck  this  even’.  Ye  mustn’t  miss  it.”  Mary  also  liked  to  contem¬ 
plate  with  naive  speculation  the  cigarette  whorls  that  rose  to  the  grey 
ceiling  of  the  undertaker’s  office.  She  thought  at  times  that  the 
players’  faces  and  eyes  became  so  unreal  and  imaginary  when  they 
were  veiled  underneath  circles  of  smoke.  On  days  when  she  was 
walking  through  the  park  in  the  Battery  her  eyes  would  curiously 
wander  after  the  smoke  that  issued  from  the  boats  which  plied  up  and 
down  the  Hudson.  She  tried  to  detect  its  flight,  and  believed  that  the 
stars  received  their  milky  body  from  the  smoke  and  their  light  from 
the  sparks  which  the  horse-shoes  gave  off  as  they  struck  against  the 
cobblestones.  At  times,  when  she  could  find  no  way  of  amusing  her¬ 
self,  she  would  draw  in  the  air  invisible  spirals  and  bizarre  figures  with 
her  white,  bloodless  fingers. 

At  school  she  was  stupid  and  dazed.  Her  teacher  thought  she  was 
slow,  lazy,  and  lethargic.  She  had  no  friends:  the  children  looked 
askance  at  her,  because  she  seemed  dull  and  eccentric ;  they  did  not 
play  with  her,  although  she  often  watched  them  with  longing.  She 
was  too  timid  to  ask  them  to  let  her  play.  Her  peculiarities,  her  coarse 
underwear,  which  could  be  seen  below  her  thin,  cotton  dress,  and 
through  her  tom  stockings,  embarrassed  them  and  made  them  titter. 
They  behaved  towards  her  like  grown-ups  who  have  been  surprised 
by  a  certain  candid  turn  of  speech  from  a  vaudeville  actor  in  a  theatre. 

Jim  Moody,  the  bottle  picker,  was  buried.  His  widow  no  longer 
found  it  necessary  to  think  either  evil  or  good  of  him ;  his  existence 
in  her  mind,  which  had  always  been  rather  vague  and  blurred,  had 
no  further  reason  for  being ;  since  he  did  not  come  to  the  house  any 
more,  nor  mutter,  ”  Where’s  Mary?  ”  nor  throw  his  heavy,  muddy 
boots  in  the  comer  before  falling  into  bed.  Mary  scarcely  ever  saw 
her  mother,  who  now  spent  her  days  and  nights  in  the  alleys  and 
streets  picking  bottles.  The  widow  secretly  hid  her  savings  in  the 
ground  in  the  backyard  underneath  a  pile  of  broken  bottles.  She 
knew  Mary  would  never  play  there.  She  hoped  in  a  few  months  to 
leave — to  leave  the  moist  ashes,  coffins,  mist,  and  glass  of  the  city’ 
and  till  her  own  earth,  see  grass,  farm  fences,  smell  alfalfa,  clover. 
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take  in  her  dry  hands  the  rich,  crude  earth,  and  live  in  a  sunny  valley 
in  Southern  California.  Meanwhile  she  plied  her  trade  indefatigably ; 
she  picked  them  in  order  that  she  might  run  away  from  them.  She 
hated  bottles,  because  they  were  taciturn  and  immobile  like  her  late 
husband. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mary  awoke,  she  either  found  on  the  kitchen 
table  food  for  the  day  or  ten  cents  for  rolls  and  coffee.  Mary  ate  little : 
her  pallid  face  became  more  ethereal.  Sometimes  she  wept :  she  did 
not  know  why ;  she  never  blamed  anyone  for  her  misery.  She  felt  in 
a  sort  of  vague  way  that  it  was  as  it  should  be.  Mournfully  she  would 
gaze  at  the  cold  stars  and  attribute  to  them  the  cause  of  her  father’s 
death. 

One  night  she  was  hurrying  home.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  desolate, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  creep  into  her  little  bed.  The  stars  looked 
like  the  icy  points  of  stalactites,  and  the  snowy  clouds  seemed  to  be 
huddled  together  like  bleating  lambs.  As  she  was  about  to  turn  the 
corner  into  a  side  street  she  heard  a  familiar  voice  calling  after  her. 
Mary  looked  back  and  saw  the  face  of  the  undertaker.  Willie,  with 
a  long  cob  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  at  her  side.  "  Mary,  we’re  not 
seein’  ye  any  more  these  here  days,”  said  the  undertaker  quietly. 
Mary  turned  away,  gazed  vacantly  at  the  fragile  streak  of  light  which 
the  gas  lamp  stained  on  the  sidewalk,  and  shivered  with  cold.  "  No,” 
she  finally  said,  in  almost  a  whisper.  “  Yes,”  said  Willie,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  with  deliberation,  “  the  cards  don’t  cut  so  well, 
Mary,  since  yer  away.”  The  undertaker  laid  his  long,  thin  hand 
gently  on  her  head  and  said  cautiously  to  the  child:  “I’ve  been 
thinkin’  much  of  ye — thinkin’,  perhaps,  maybe  I  could  be  adoptin’  ye 
fer  my  own  little  girl.”  Mary’s  eyes  appeared  troubled.  She  looked 
uneasy,  and  stammered,  as  she  went  into  the  by-street :  “  But  I  have  a 
mother!  ”  The  undertaker  gazed  sadly  after  the  little  figure,  which 
had  already  become  enveloped  in  cheerless  darkness.  Willie  put  his 
cob  pipe  back  into  his  mouth,  and  he  and  the  undertaker  silently 
walked  along  the  street. 

As  she  neared  the  wooden  frame  house  she  saw  a  light  in  the  kitchen. 
The  oil  lamp  was  lit.  She  saw  her  mother,  as  she  opened  the  back 
door.  Mrs.  Moody  was  in  excellent  spirits.  She  fried  an  egg  for  Mary, 
gave  her  a  letter,  and  placed  in  her  little  palm  a  fifty-cent  piece.  She 
told  Mary  that  she  was  going  away  for  a  while,  but  that  Mary  would 
get  the  right  care  while  she  was  gone.  Mary  put  the  letter  and  the  half- 
dollar  in  her  overcoat  pocket  and  mechanically  moved  towards  her  bed. 
“  How  about  yer  egg?  ”  asked  her  mother  kindfy.  Mary  sat  down  at 
the  table  and  nibbled  at  the  egg  without  appetite.  She  rose  again  and 
started  to  untie  her  shoe  laces.  “  Aren’t  ye  washin'  yer  dirty  face?  ” 
laughed  Mrs.  Moody,  jestingly,  underneath  which  there  lurked  a  touch 
of  hysteria.  Mary  sprinkled  a  little  of  the  ice-cold  water  that  came 
from  the  faucet  on  her  face,  dried  herself,  and  crept  into  bed.  She 
felt  feverish  and  depressed  by  a  fitful  cough.  Her  mother  came  near 
the  bed  and  solicitously  wrapped  her  in  a  long  overcoat  which  she  took 
off ;  she  stood  there  and  lightly  stroked  her  hair.  Mrs.  Moody  felt  sad 
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and  uncomfortable.  She  studied  Mary’s  face,  as  if  through  this  she 
hoped  to  quiet  her  own  thoughts.  She  looked  critically  into  Mary’s 
glassy  eyes,  which  accentuated  the  transparent  texture  of  her  sl^. 
They  seemed  to  start  from  her  head  and  to  dance  in  space  like  hollow 
eyes  of  two  steel  pistols  directed  at  her.  “His  eyes!  ’’  she  thought, 
recovering  herself.  There  before  her  she  saw  the  same  small,  taciturn 
mouth — his  mouth,  the  same  careless,  almost  indifferent  pout  about 
the  lips,  which  delicately  parted.  She  turned  away  and  suddenly 
glanced  at  the  alarm  clock.  It  was  nine.  She  expected  to  hear  his 
monotonous  muttering  from  the  bedroom  and  to  feel  pounding  against 
her  thin  temples  the  thud  of  his  muddy  boots  falling  one  after  the 
other. 

That  night  Mary  could  not  sleep.  She  coughed,  and  turned  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Through  the  window  pane  she  saw  a  weird  and 
familiar  figure  bent  over  the  earth.  As  she  gazed  at  the  bottles  near 
by,  upon  which  the  moon  cast  its  icy  gleams,  she  saw  its  shadow, 
twisted  like  a  dipper,  heaping  up  dirt.  Fascinated  by  what  frightened 
her,  she  glanced  at  it  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  She  then  closed 
her  eyes  tightly  and  tried  to  sleep. 

The  morning  was  clear.  Cold  currents  of  air  crept  through  the 
crannies  and  cracks  of  the  windows.  Mary  rose.  She  felt  strangely 
calm  and  light  of  body.  She  drank  her  coffee  hurriedly  and  hastily 
bit  into  a  piece  of  roll.  She  could  hardly  wait  to  feel  her  little  feet 
against  the  grey  pavement.  The  sun  rose  and  warmed  the  city.  Mary 
walked  with  rapid  steps,  and  thought  of  all  the  things  she  would  do. 
With  fifty  cents  in  her  pocket  she  experienced  the  buoyant  security  of 
one  accustomed  to  penury.  She  wanted  to  ride  in  the  elevated  train, 
see  everything  in  passing — rows  and  rows  of  red-brick  tenement  houses 
moving  before  her  like  one  motion  picture  scene  after  another,  throngs 
of  people  like  dots  below  her,  vendors’  carts  piled  with  oranges,  apples, 
deep  yellow  bananas. 

The  noonday  was  blessed.  The  sun  was  soft  and  limpid  and  streaked 
the  cobblestones  and  bare,  grey  trees  with  its  golden  gleam.  Every¬ 
thing  was  astir.  The  surface  cars  struck  their  own  rhythms  against  the 
steel  tracks,  mixing  them  with  the  staccato  cries  of  the  peddlers  in  the 
streets.  The  elevated  train,  with  its  intermittent  noise — a  noise  whose 
nervous,  jerky,  rapid  movement  was  like  that  of  a  jazz  orchestra — 
completed  the  metropolitan  chorus.  Mary  halted  before  a  fruit  stand 
and  contemplated  with  sensuous  pleasure  the  round,  red  and  yellow 
tangerines  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  like  an  Egyptian 
pyramid.  She  tremblingly  touched  one  with  her  fingers,  the  skin  of 
which  was  delicately  tinted  with  the  blood  that  ran  through  them  like 
that  of  the  red  juice  of  the  tangerine,  which  seemed  to  give  colour  to 
its  own  thin  peel.  The  man  in  the  white  apron  gave  her  a  shopkeeper’s 
glance.  She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  money,  courageously  picking 
up  the  tangerine  in  her  hand.  Behind  her  she  heard  the  loud  rumbling 
of  a  wagon  and  the  startled  cries  of  a  few  passers-by.  As  she  started 
to  turn  around  she  was  struck  and  fell  on  the  sunny  sidewalk.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  had  collided  with  a  milk  wagon  and  sent  it  through  the  window. 
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The  milk  flowed  over  the  pavement  and  mingled  with  the  blood  that 
trickled  from  her  head.  Someone  picked  her  up.  The  tangerine  was 
still  in  her  hand.  A  policeman  came  and  searched  in  her  pockets  and 
took  from  them  the  half-dollar  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  under¬ 
taker.  Crowds  pressed  about  and  sought  with  a  hungry  look  the  auto¬ 
mobile  driver,  who  had  escaped. 

Before  they  reached  the  undertaker’s  establishment,  which  was  a 
few  blocks  distant,  Mary  Moody  was  dead.  They  entered  the  under¬ 
taker’s  office.  It  was  empty.  The  policeman  looked  about.  The  room 
was  desolately  vacant.  On  the  dull,  wood  table  lay  a  cob  pipe  and  a 
deck  of  cards.  The  officer  called.  The  undertaker  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  stairway  and  came  down.  “  Will  ya  take  her?  ”  asked  the 
ofi&cer,  handing  him  the  letter.  “Otherwise  they’ll  have  to  lay  her 
away  in  Potter’s  Field.’’  He  took  the  child,  removed  the  pipe  and  the 
cards,  and  laid  her  gently  on  the  cold  table.  Then  he  read  a  note 
which  was  scrawled  on  a  piece  of  paper :  “  I’m  leavin’  Mary  with  you. 
She's  his’n,  not  mine,  and  he  was  always  yer  friend.  Yu  and  Mary 
are  suited,  and  both  so  quite  like.’’ 

“Shall  I  be  washin’  Mary?  ’’  asked  Willie  that  evening.  “No,’’ 
answered  the  undertaker,  “  I’ll  do  it.  But  I  wish  you’d  go  to  that 
notion  store  and  ask  them  to  give  you  the  silk  dress  and  the  ribbons  I 
ordered.’’ 
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